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THE CHURCH IS ONE 


. THE CHURCH OF CHRIST UPON EARTH 
IS ESSENTIALLY, INTENTIONALLY, 

AND CONSTITUTIONALLY ONE, CONSISTING 
OF ALL THOSE IN EVERY PLACE 
THAT PROFESS THEIR FAITH IN CHRIST 
AND OBEDIENCE TO HIM IN ALL THINGS 
ACCORDING TO THE SCRIPTURES, 
AND THAT MANIFEST THE SAME SPIRIT 


BY THEIR TEMPERS AND CONDUCT. . .” 
—Thomas Campbell 


From “Deelaration and Address.” L809 

















WHAT’S THE COMMOTION ABOUT? 


CHRISTIAN BOARD 
OF PUBLICATION 





It’s all caused by BETHANY WEEKLY PAPERS and the 
part they play in — the summer attendance slump away 
from your church school. They add extra sparkle and interest 
to programs ... relate Sunday lessons with weekday living... 
keep Christian principles in the home all week. If your church 
school does not now subscribe, but would like to—we will 
send you free a month’s supply of any paper or papers! 


W rite soon! 


STORYLAND, for children under 9. A four- 
page, two-color paper with appealing pictures, enter- 
taining stories, poems to help children learn right 
choices, worthy desires, etc. Devotionals. Single 
yearly subscription, 95 cents; 5 or more subscriptions 
sent to the same address, 20 cents per quarter. 


JUNIOR WORLD, for children 9 to 11. An 
eight-page, two-color paper filled with fascinating 
stories and educational features about missionary 
work. Devotionals. Single yearly subscription, 
$1.25; 5 or more subscriptions to the same address, 
25 cents each per quarter. 


VISION, for junior and senior highs. A sixteen- 
page, three-color paper with devotions, exciting 

ction, personality hints, tips on manners and dating, 
Bible passages. Single yearly subscription, $2.50; 
5 or more subscriptions sent to the same address, 
60 cents each per quarter. 


THE CHRISTIAN EVANGELIST-FRONT 
RANK, for older young people and adults. A 32- 
page paper in two colors, it includes religious news, 
inspirational articles, devotionals, editorials. Group 
plan subscriptions, 75 cents each per quarter de- 
livered to churches or homes; individual subscription, 
$4.00 per year. Write for information about group 
plans. 
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He Loves Us 
Clay Feet and All 


A Fath 


Live by 
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by Charles L. Woodall 


Minister, McLemore Christian Church 
Memphis, Tennessee 


OM WOOD of the Lindenwood Church in 
Memphis, Tennessee, told me of the week his 
congregation declared a moratorium on criticism. 
He preached a sermon on the subject and sug- 
gested, ‘“‘When one of you hears another member 
of your family making a depreciatory remark, re- 
mind him of it by holding up two fingers—the 
deaf-and-dumb language sign for ‘U’—to indicate 
to him that he is judging himself.” 

The next week one woman expressed the feeling 
of the whole congregation when she said to Dr. 
Wood, “I haven’t gotten through an hour without 
someone holding up his fingers to me. I never 
realized before how much of my conversation is 
taken up in criticizing other people.” 

Condemnation is a dangerous thing. Many a 
life has been crippled because of indiscriminate 
criticism. And we have come to learn, as Dr. 
Wood’s “two-finger exercise’ suggested, that much 
criticizing that we do is the result of our own in- 
adequacies. Condemnation so often comes from 
the germs of our own sickness. “Judge not that 
ye be not judged” was the way the Master ex- 
pressed it. 

It is only love and acceptance that have the 
power to build. Condemnation has only the power 
of destruction—love builds up. 

Love recognizes our own kinship to the sinner. 
It sees in the sin of others our own susceptibility 
and weakness. It is love that ever cries out, 
“Tord: is it it” 

In the Old Testament there is the story of the 
god of gold with the feet of clay. This was but 
an idol given birth by the imagination of a man. 
But this might also be the picture of man for, 
while he has golden qualities about him, he in- 
evitably has feet of clay. Love, when it sees the 
clay feet of others, is reminded of its own infirm 
foundation. 

But love, too, recognizes our own kinship to 
God for this is the nature of God! The gospel 
message is that God loves us—clay feet~and all. 
“But God shows his love for us in that while we 
were yet sinners Christ died for us.” (Romans 
5:8.) 

There was the woman taken in adultery. Her 
condemners wanted to throw rocks at her clay 
feet. Jesus wrote with his finger in the clay of 
the earth and said, “Neither do I condemn you,” 
and reminded her accusers of the clay of their 
feet. 


PRAYER: Father, through love make us aware 
of our kinship to the sinner and our kinship to 
Thee. AMEN. 
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HERE is glory as well as 
‘ae in our heritage as 
Disciples of Christ. 

Our tragedy has been the dis- 
sensions and divisions that have 
marred our history, dissensions 
and divisions caused, for the 
most part, by sincere and earnest 
people. Our glory has been in 
our vision of a world redeemed 
from hate and fear by the Chris- 
tian faith through the witness 
and work of a united Church. 
Our senior historian, W. E. Gar- 
rison, writes: 


That only a united Church could 
save the world was a thrilling 





Richard M. Pope is professor of 
church history at The College of 
the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky. 


THOMAS CAMPBELL “... the church of 
Christ upon earth is essentially, intentionally, 
and constitutionally one .. .” 
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PETER AINSLIE aroused 
enthusiasm in the cause of the oneness of 





There Is a Touch of Glory 


IN OUR HISTORY 


and a Measure of Hope 


The Disciples and Unity 


by Richard M. Pope 


and decisive discovery. The ex- 
citement and dynamic of that dis- 
covery rings through almost ev- 
ery paragraph of Thomas Camp- 
bell’s Declaration and Address, 
through the editorial writing of 
Barton W. Stone, and through the 
writings of Alexander Campbell 
for forty years. It is a thesis fre- 
quently repeated and amplified by 
hundreds of Disciple preachers 
and writers.1 


Salvation of the world cannot 
be contrived by human clever- 
ness, but only through obedience 
to the way of our Lord. Unity 
cannot be truly brought about 
through force (as was tried in 
the Middle Ages), but only by 
men and women acting through 
persuasion and the power of the 
Christian Spirit, and in a way 


interest and 


the church. 





that allows for much diversity 
and liberty among _ individuals 
and individual congregations. 

One of the “great new facts of 
our time” is the emergence of 
deep longing for unity among the 
Christian peoples of the world. 
It has been given a name—“the 
ecumenical movement”— and for 
more than fifty years it has 
sought ways by which may be 
expressed this longing for ‘“to- 
getherness” as the Church seeks 
to meet the challenge of “one 
world.” 


This tremendous surge is most 
certainly not something for 
which we can take major credit. 
But here in America, especially, 
we have helped prepare the way, 
by our witness and work. 

We may think of that pioneer 
preacher, Barton W. Stone, who 
through most of his life labored 
among the brethren along the 
frontier, preaching and teaching, 
in country pulpits and in the 
pages of his paper, the Christian 
Messenger, the terrible sin of di- 
vision, and to promote the cause 
of an undenominational Chris- 
tianity. 

His particular dream of a sim- 
ple Christianity freed from a sec- 
tarian spirit, dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are 
equal in Christ, that we need no 
creeds or elaborate ecclesiastical 
organizations, but only faith and 
obedience to the gospel—this 
seems now to be a bit too home- 
spun, too plain and simple, like 
the rough-hewn logs in the 
church he served at Cane Ridge. 


Or we may think of that Dis- 
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ciple preacher of the second gen- 
eration, Peter Ainslie. Born and 
reared in Virginia, a student of 
“Brother” McGarvey’s at Tran- 
sylvania and The College of the 
Bible, he spent a long ministry 
as pastor of the Christian Tem- 
ple in Baltimore. Gradually 
through the years his mind and 
influence expanded until he be- 
came a national influence, not 
only among the Disciples but 
among all the churches, as an 
“ambassador of Christian unity.” 

He was the leading spirit in 
the creation of the Council on 
Christian Unity, which since 1913 
has been a kind of “conscience” 
within our brotherhood to re- 
mind us of our great ideal, and 
to prompt us to more intelligent 
service in the ecumenical ideal. 
Not only as a preacher but as a 
writer of books and the editor 
of The Christian Union Review 
Peter Ainslie made the cause of 
Christian unity heard in this 
land. 

Through his friendship with 
William H. Hoover, he helped in- 
fluence that Christian layman of 
North Canton, Ohio, to devote 
more than nine-tenths of his 
large income to the cause of 
Christian union and allied proj- 
ects.2, The present Hoover Lec- 
tures of the Disciples Divinity 
House of the University of Chi- 
cago are heard with respect by 
every element of the Christian 
world that is concerned at all 
with the unification of the 
church, and from these lectures 
have come some of the most con- 
structive and influential state- 
ments to be found within the ecu- 
menical movement. 

We think of the tribute paid 
him by William Adams Brown. 


To speak of Christian unity any- 
where in the United States was to 
think of Peter Ainslie, for in him 
to an extent rare in these days of 
lip service to great causes, the 
ideal had become incarnate.3 


In the early years of our move- 
ment we seemed to hope that all 
the “denominations” would lay 
aside their creeds and traditional 
loyalties and unite with us in the 
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recovery of the original simplic- 
ity and freedom of the first 
Christians. 

But when it became apparent 
that this was not to be, many of 
our people did the next best 
thing, they began to cooperate 
with other communions in many 
ways, and to enter into discus- 
sion with them concerning ways 
by which their unity in Christ 
might be more visibly realized. 

Disciples have participated in 
such cooperative Protestant un- 
dertakings as the American Bible 
Society, the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.- 
C.A., the Gideons, Christian En- 
deavor, local and State Councils 
of Churches and the Sunday 
school movement. 

When many Protestant 
churches began to cooperate in 
the educational work of the 
church, Disciples played a lead- 
ing role. Robert M. Hopkins, Sr., 
served as executive secretary of 
the World Sunday School Asso- 
ciation. Roy G. Ross, now gen- 
eral secretary of the National 
Council of Churches, has served 
as executive secretary of the In- 
ternational Council of Religious 
Education, and W. C. Bower has 
been one of the most creative 
forces in the “religious educa- 
tion” movement in America. 

In higher education Disciples 
have been leaders in the estab- 
lishment of interdenominational 
schools of religion at state uni- 
versities, pioneering in such work 
at the Universities of Michigan, 
Virginia, Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Indiana, and cooper- 
ating with the Congregational- 
ists at Drury College, and in 
great private University centers 
such as those at Chicago, Hart- 
ford and Yale. 


F. D. Power, J. H. Garrison 
and F. W. Burnham played an 
important part in the early years 
of the ecumenical movement, and 
in more recent years, W. E. Gar- 
rison, George Walker Buckner, 
Jr., Ronald Osborn, C. C. Morri- 
son, Hampton Adams, Howard 
Elmo Short, Robert Tobias, Perry 
Gresham, and Stephen J. Eng- 
land have been among those Dis- 
ciples playing creative roles. 





Edgar DeWitt Jones served as 
president of the Federal Council 
of Churches; Jesse M. Bader was 
director of the National Council 
of Churches’ Department of 
Evangelism; Mrs. James D. 
Wyker served as chairman of 
United Church Women; and Ray- 
mond F. McLain as director of 
the Commission on Christian 
Higher Education. In the United 
Christian Youth Movement, Rob- 
ert Tesdell, Richard Lentz, and 
Don Newby are among those giv- 
ing devoted leadership to this 
cause. 

In the field of cooperative mis- 
sionary endeavor, Charles T. 
Paul, Emory Ross and Samuel 
Guy Inman have been leaders of 
world-wide impact. And in the 
work of state and local Council 
of Churches where the real bat- 
tle for Christian unity is really 
won or lost, Disciples like C. W. 
Cummings (who set the pattern 
for the observance of Reforma- 
tion Day) J. Allan Watson, W. P. 
Harman, Virgil Lowder, C. H. 
Lemon, Abbott Book, and George 
Wilson are among the many Dis- 
ciples who have given, or are 
giving, outstanding leadership. 

This sampling, it is hoped, will 
help to remind us that ours is no 
mean tradition of ecumenical 
concern and service. Yet we have 
no cause for boasting. We have 
only just begun to fight this bat- 
tle. There is even danger that 
we may become “weary in well 
doing.” We need the refreshing 
word of that veteran preacher of 
the gospel, S. S. Lappin, who 
wrote recently: 


A new day is at dawn, the ecu- 
menical day. We are no longer 
a voice in the wilderness. . . . Sud- 
denly the whole of Protestantism 
has joined in our outcry against 
division, among the people of God, 
and are searching overtime for 
what we have. ... Ours is now 
to be, and what an honor, a wit- 
nessing fellowship in the ecumeni- 
cal age. 


There is not only tragedy but 
a touch of glory in our history 
and measure of hope. We hope ~ 


(Continued on page 25.) 
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HINGS were going along pretty well. 

The United States carried on diplomatic 
relations with scores of nations, some demo- 
cratic, some monarchical, some Communistic, 
some governments in exile. For exactly a 
quarter of a century we had recognized the 
Union of Soviet Socialistic Republics— 
Russia. We recognized Fascist Spain and 
Batista’s Cuba. 

Then came the Cleveland Conference. It 
was a World Order Study Conference, called 
by the department of international relations 
of the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S. A. 

As the conference name and literature 
made clear, and as we pointed out previously 
(C-E, December 22, 1958), it was called for 
the purpose of studying together the place 
of the Church in today’s world. Friends 
(Quakers) and Greek Orthodox, Baptists 
and Episcopalians were there. So were mem- 
bers of a score of other groups. 

A 65-page report conveyed the thoughts 
of the conferees on a score of subjects. 
These were referred to the churches with 
the hope that all Christians would study the 
issues raised and then decide what their 
place is as responsible citizens in a tense 
world. 

A single paragraph in the report urged 
“the inclusion of the People’s Republic of 
China in the United Nations and... its 
recognition by our government.” The major- 
ity favoring this view was large, but the 
vote was not unanimous. 

As we reported the session, there was no 
indication that any of the delegates “claimed 
to speak for 38,000,000 Protestants,” or that 
they were “a hard core of bureaucracy,” or 
that half of the 200 clergymen present had 
“public. records of having supported Commu- 
nist or pro-Communist causes,” to use some 
of the phrases with which editors are now 
being bombarded. 

The general board of the National Council 
meeting in Hartford, last February, issued 
“The Hartford Appeal” in which it upheld 
“the right and duty of the churches and 
their councils to study and comment upon 
issues of human concern, however contro- 
versial.” The Appeal further encouraged 
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The China Story 


“from within and without the churches and 
their councils full and open criticism of the 
positions taken by them.” 

It is too bad that such an exchange of 
ideas, in a Christian spirit, has not been 
forthcoming. We have before us, as we 
write, the condemnations of three separate 
organizations, which were fully expected. 
They are full of innuendo, impugning the 
motives of those who differ from them, ac- 
cusations of a desire on the part of church- 
men to dictate to the government, while 
closing their eyes to their own absolute 
demands that the government follow their 
views. 

We expected these views. Since 1950 an 
ever-increasing supply of this stuff has been 
arriving, usually with only one name on it, 
sometimes none, and never with the name 
of the misguided men of money who are 
paying for the vilifying language. 

What we did not expect was the amount 
of mail from our own readers, who accepted 
everything these avowed enemies of the 
National Council put before them. Like we 
were as a farm boy, they seem to accept 
immediately what is in print and comes to 
them unsolicited. 

Certain facts still stand, unanswered by 
those who beg for a following by the slick 
phrase and the character attacks. 

First, the Honorable John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of State, and himself chairman of 
this study conference the last time it met in 
Cleveland (and attacked by many at that 
time), spoke at Cleveland, and favored his 
own foreign policy, quite understandably. 

Second, Mr. Thomas K. Finletter, former 
secretary of the air force, spoke in favor 
of a new policy, including the recognition of 
Red China. 

Third, there were no animosities, no 
smoke-filled rooms where sinister fellows 
made deals, no partisan politics. There was 
simply discussion and study, and a conclusion 
that we could make more peaceful progress 
with Red China in the United Nations. 

Fourth, we recommend a rereading of the 
article Christianity in China (CE-FR, May 
10, 1959). Our friends, the Reynoldses, were 
writing about our mutual friend, the late 
Luther Shao, who gave his life for Christ in 
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China. Read and reread this statement. 
How different it sounds from the thinly dis- 
guised attacks on sincere Christian people 
by those who now fancy themselves as the 
only ones capable of advising our government 
what the Christian way is. 

Personally, we have fought communism 
every way we know how, all during our 
ministry. We intend to continue. We have 
seen it firsthand, in the last months of 
World War II. It’s even more dangerous 
than some imagine. It’s even more dangerous 
than the current attempt to destroy the 
unity of our people from within, by those 
who seem to suspect other individuals so 
much, that anything goes. 

Many well-meaning people are being taken 
in, on this current hate campaign. This 
ought not to be. There is plenty of room 
for honest, sincere controversy. We intend 
to keep right on supporting the United 
States government, which has recognized 
Communist nations right through the 
regimes of both political parties. 

What we plead for here is a realistic ap- 
proach. It’s high time to get busy. Can you 
imagine anything more fatal to our freedom 
than to be taken in by those who ask you to 
contribute money to support their assaults 
on Christian men and women whom you 
have known to be faithful servants of the 
Lord for a quarter of a century? 

Don’t you see that this pleases the 
Communists highly? Get the Christians to 
fighting each other, and let us have the 
spoils! They would gladly settle for that. 
It is not advisable to follow the first pied 
piper who toots his way into your town, and 
assume that he knows more about your 
neighbor who has been preaching the Word 
of God in your community, lo, these many 
years, than you do. 

There are sincere differences, like those 
between Mr. Dulles, Dr. Daniel Poling, Con- 
gressman Walter Judd on the one hand, 
versus Mr. Finletter, Bishop Oxnam and the 
majority at Cleveland. Between such as 
these the Christian spirit will reign. 

Then, there are those entirely predictable 
opponents who will always start calling 
names and trying to arouse suspicion, every 
time a member of the National Council 
speaks. 

We have never been a “signer” or no 
doubt our name would long since have been 
on the “index” of the self-appointed guard- 
ians of our nation. Personally, we have 


wrestled with the problem of being a Chris- 
tian in a non-Christian world, and we hope 
we have been able to speak a good word for 
Jesus Christ in a few situations. 

Another way to put it is to say that we 
intend to fight communism in and out of 
the church, in the country and out of the 
country if that ever becomes our unavoid- 
able fate. We do not intend to aid, abet or 
give any comfort to those who seek to un- 
dermine the cooperative fellowship of the 
churches in the National Council by implying 
that the members who express their views 
on public affairs want communism in the 
United States. 

We are perfectly willing to meet as fellow- 
Christians with those differing widely from 
ourselves in theology, whether they belong 
to the National Council or not. We have 
done so, on numerous occasions. 

Let’s keep our aim straight and our 
motives pure. 





Rosse 
Edo not work for thelr salvation, 
Lae mei. 


ai Mee 
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Are We Weakening Our Witness 
for Believers Baptism by Receiving Children Who 


IS BAPTISM 


Are Very Young? 


FOR CHILDREN? 





by Manette Adams 


New Haven, Connecticut 


OLLOWING the service the 

vestibule was unusually quiet. 
Only the organ could be heard 
as people nodded or smiled to one 
another as they started home. A 
feeling of reverence, felt during 
the service of baptism, clothed 
us all, making the faces and 
things about us seem almost un- 
real. 


As I turned toward the steps 
I faced my next door neighbor, 
a Methodist. I welcomed her 
and asked if she had ever at- 
tended a service in our church 
before. 


“No,” she replied, ‘nor had I 
witnessed a baptism by immer- 
sion. It was a lovely service.” 

Then she added, “You know, I 
didn’t realize that you baptize 
children in your church. Some- 
where I got the idea that you 
baptized adults.” 

Five had been baptized in the 
service. The oldest was eleven, 
the youngest seven. 


All the way home, the neigh- 
bor’s remark lingered in my 
mind. I recalled a conversation 
weeks before with a man who 
attested to the incongruity of 
Disciple talk and practice con- 
cerning baptism. He was a 
Lutheran who had attended a 
Disciple church for years because 
his family did. I asked him why 
he had never changed his mem- 
bership. 

He said: “I don’t get this bap- 
tism business. They tell me I 
would have to be baptized again 
because one cannot make a de- 
cision for Christ as an infant. 
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I’ve been told again and again 
why Disciples practice ‘adult 
baptism.’ Yet each year I sit 
and watch the minister baptize 
young children whom parents 
wouldn’t trust to cross a busy 
street. These youngsters carry 
no responsibilities at home and 
yet they make the tremendous 
decision to be Christians. It’s 
all so inconsistent I’ve decided to 
stick with my Lutheran herit- 
age.” 

Some weeks later I spent a 
stimulating hour with my church 
school class discussing  ordi- 
nances. The eleven college stu- 
dents represented many differ- 
ent churches. After we had ex- 
amined the Bible passages on 
baptism and had talked about the 
practice of Disciples, I asked if 
anyone felt he had been baptized 
too young. Seven hands shot up. 
One boy said, 

“T had no idea what I was do- 
ing. I think it was the excite- 
ment of going under the water 
that appealed to me.” 

A girl added, “If I had waited 
til I was in junior high it would 
have been much more meaning- 
ful. That’s when I attended Chi 
Rho camp and began to under- 
stand what it means to be a 
Christian.” 

Disciples are proud of their in- 
dependence in government. No 
bishop, district superintendent or 
synod can tell the local congre- 
gation what to do. Resulting 
from this freedom is a variety 
of practices concerning baptism. 
In “open membership” churches, 


transfers from other Protestant 
groups are received into full 
membership without immersion. 
These congregations recognize 
the validity of other forms and 
rituals to mark an inner decision 
and commitment. 

Other churches insist upon im- 
mersion when a Methodist, a 
Presbyterian or an Episcopalian 
comes into the fellowship. 


There is great discrepancy 
among Disciples concerning the 
age at which young people are 
encouraged to join the church. 
Some ministers urge the entire 
‘junior department to attend 
membership classes with the un- 
derstanding that all are old 
enough to decide to join. Other 
ministers make this invitation 
only to fifth- and sixth-grade 
classes. 

In some churches children in 
the primary department are 
asked if they might be interested 
in taking this important step. 

In many churches all who in- 
tend to be baptized are asked to 
take the class of instruction, 
while in other churches such 
classes are non-existent. 

Is there any connection be- 
tween age and readiness for com- 
mitment? ‘First, let us say that 
the question must be approached 
with humility and with rever- 
ence. The Holy Spirit moves in 
mysterious ways. God’s power 
and his wisdom are beyond our 
finite minds. Yet psychologists 
confirm what common sense and 
everyday observation have al- 
ready told us—that the early 
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teens are, for most people, the 
years of religious awakening. 
The small child is a complete 
egotist. As far as he knows, the 
world revolves around his desires 
and needs. Slowly as he grows 
and develops, the child learns to 
consider others. 

This development is sometimes 
described as the growth of the 
altruistic will, which opposes the 
egoistic will. The disinterested 
part of us is constantly in con- 
flict with the selfish side of our 
nature. Religious awakening in 
a person comes at the point when 





the altruistic will begins to gain 
dominance over the egoistic will. 

The Christian life is God-cen- 
tered. Commitment to that life 
is not possible for a child who, 
by reason of his immaturity, is 
self-centered. He is not ready to 
make any major decisions. He 
may be interested, at eight, in 
saying his prayers and “trying 
to be good,” but he hardly com- 
prehends the meaning of sacri- 
fice involved in accepting Jesus 
as Lord and Savior. 

We are all aware, of course, 
that some exceptional children 
mature in certain areas at an 
amazing rate. A rare seven- or 
eight-year-old youngster may be 
ready for baptism. But all too 
often young children join the 
church merely because it has 
been suggested to them by well- 
meaning parents, teachers or 
ministers. One mother told me 
her eight-year-old girl felt left 
out when Communion was served. 
Accustomed to giving the child 
what she wanted, the mother 
thought it right that Julie should 
join the church. Her best friend, 
several months older, joined at 
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* lievers.” 


the same time because “they like 
to do things together.” 


One might raise this question: 
Is there any harm in this when 
the minister impresses upon the 
child that he is taking this step 
that he may grow in the Chris- 
tian faith? All who commit 
themselves to Christ know that 
it is a beginning, and that we 
grow day by day in our under- 
standing of what this means. 
Let’s not deceive ourselves. If 
we baptize seven-, eight- and nine- 
year-olds with the idea that they 
will grow to know what it’s all 


about, we must, in all honesty, 
drop the phrase “adult baptism” 
and stop talking about our Bibli- 
cal faith in the “baptism of be- 
If we insist upon bap- 
tizing young children, let’s 
change the service from “In like- 
ness to his example” to “Let the 
little children come to me.” 


Ministers and teachers at all 
age levels need to stress the fact 
that commitment of life ex- 
pressed in baptism is one of the 
most significant decisions of life. 
Like marriage it is not to be 
entered into lightly. We would 
not look down on religious ex- 
perience which occasionally oc- 
curs in a young person when he 
is touched by the spirit of God 
to walk forward and join the 
church. But young children are 
not usually subject to these 
deeply moving religious experi- 
ences. Without the encourage- 
ment of their elders they will 
not think of coming forward 
when the invitation is given. 

Baptism can become more sig- 
nificant when classes are required 
for all who desire to take this 
step. It has often been assumed 


that Sunday school classes and 
the total church program were 
sufficient to help new members 
to grow in their understanding 
and in their faith. But at this 
point of decision, for both young 
and old, special instruction is 
essential concerning the respon- 
sibilities of churchmanship, the 
meaning of the Lord’s Supper, 
prayer and stewardship. This is 
probably the most important 
teaching the minister does in the 
course of the year. 

No age requirement need be 
set for such a class, but boys and 
girls below the fifth grade need 
not be asked to come. It would 
be expected that many fifth 
graders who chose to attend the 
class would decide to take it 
again the following year, or even 
to wait some years before being 
baptized. 

If any young children did at- 
tend the course the nature of the 
questions discussed would make 
them realize they were not ready 
for such a momentous decision. 
Once a pattern is set, parents 
will cease to covet the experience 
of baptism for their children 
until they are ready for it. 

In the community where we 
live now, there is no Christian 
church. In the Congregational 
Church which we Disciples at- 
tend, a young person must be 
twelve years old to be eligible for 
the pastor’s class in member- 
ship. 

There seems to be no talk of 
joining the church among young 
children and parents respect the 
judgment of ministers and el- 
ders that this age is the mini- 
mum one for the experience to 
be meaningful. Such a rule 
would seem rigid and unaccept- 
able to most Disciple congrega- 
tions, but much can be done by 
ministers, parents and teachers 
toward raising the age at which 
children make the decision to be 
Christians. 

As it is, by allowing many 
children to go through meaning- 
less ritual, we are depriving 
them of what could be, at the 
proper time, one of life’s richest 
experiences. 
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—The University Museum, Philadelphia 


LL of the first scriptures 

were written by hand. 
Though the work was one of 
dedication and reverence, yet the 
task was tedious. No one could 
read unless a copy was made 
available to him, and each copy 
took many years to make. 

The story of these Bibles made 
by hand is fascinating, for it re- 
lates how men labored many 
hours and tried to give their 
work a particular beauty of deco- 
ration worthy of the wonderful 
and beautiful Christ of whom 
they were writing. 

Writing in Old Testament 
times used many different mate- 
rials. First were the clay tab- 
lets. However, in Isaiah 30:8, 
there is mention of other tablets 
or tables. These were thinly 
split pieces of wood, usually 
smeared with wax. These came 


1, An illuminated Persian Bible, 
showing Joseph and his brothers. 


2. From the Egyptian papyrus scroll, 
“The Book of the Dead,” this re- 
veals the horizontal lines of papyrus 
grain. It dates from the 19th or 
20th dynasty, about 1200 to 1300 B.C. 
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to be known as “codices.” How- 
ever, the Talmud says that the 
Law was written on the hides of 
cattle. 

Most of the Old Testament 
books were possibly written on 
papyrus scrolls from Egypt. The 
stalks of papyrus were split into 
very thin strips which were 
pasted together in layers and 
then long strips. It was said 
that the Nile River water con- 
tained a particularly glue-like 
sediment which worked very 
nicely for soaking and fastening. 

The finest papyrus came from 
the center of the stalk while the 
coarser, outside strips were suit- 
able for public notices and the 
like. Single sheets of this papy- 
rus were used for short works 
while often they were fastened 
into scrolls. 


Where the single sheet might 
be nine to eleven inches high and 
six to nine inches wide, a scroll 
would run twenty to thirty feet 
in length. The longest one 
known is a chronicle of the reign 
of Ramses II which measures 
133 feet. 


Ceremonial copies of the old 
Egyptian Book of the Dead run 





by Mrs. Loraine Burdick 


Aaudmade Sibles 


The Scriptures Shed Considerable Light on Its ‘‘First Editions”’ 


fifty to one hundred feet long. 
Since the papyrus strips were 
glued with alternating layers in 
different directions, it is possible 
to find a definite grain to the 
sheets. Often this proved a help, 
for it was easy to follow the 
grain while writing on the side 
where it ran horizontally. This 
was called the recto side and was 
preferred where often the other 
side was left blank. 

New Testament writing did 
not differ very much from that 
of previous times. In Luke 1:63, 
we again find tables mentioned 
so individual homes such as that 
of Zacharias still used them. 
However, again the Bible books 
were written on scrolls of papy- 
rus and animal skins. The Gos- 
pel of Luke might require one 
average-size scroll of thirty-one 
or thirty-two feet in length... 
and notice that, though Acts is 
by the same author, it is a sepa- 
rate roll and separate book 
rather than making one continu- 
ous narrative-scroll of unwieldy 
double size. See Acts 1:1. 

Though some writing was done 

(Continued on page 24.) 
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® On Upswing 
Juvenile Delinquency 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Two million 
American youngsters who are now 
in the ages between 10 and 17 will 
have court records before they are 
18, if the present trend in juvenile 
delinquency continues, the special 
Senate subcommittee investigating 
juvenile delinquency reported here. 

“Stated plainly, one out of five 
of today’s male adolescents in this 
age group will have a court record,” 


said Sen. Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. 


(D.-Mo.), chairman of the investi- 
gating group. 

The number of children appearing 
before juvenile courts for delin- 
quency has increased two and one- 
half times since 1949, while child 
population was increasing only 25 
per cent, Sen. Hennings warned. 

Projecting the “unremitted nine- 
year increase” in youthful offenders 
against an anticipated 48 per cent 
increase in the number of children, 
there will be 1,400,000 children ap- 
pearing before juvenile judges in 
the year 1970, compared with 
603,000 in 1957, the last year for 
which complete records are avail- 
able. 

The report further cautioned that 
the record of delinquents brought 
before courts tells only part of the 
picture. As an example of the 
problem of “hidden delinquents,” 
the Senate subcommittee cited the 
small number of juveniles appre- 
hended for vandalism against “the 
high cost of the country’s annual 
vandalism bill.” 


@ Paull Dixon, Jr. 


Killed in Crash 


Lima, PERu—Paull Dixon, Jr., 40, 
son of Paull Dixon, president of the 
1959 Florida Convention of Chris- 
tian Churches, was killed near here 
in a plane crash. 


As rubber workers in Peru were 
hacking their way toward the plane 
wreckage, the elder Mr. Dixon was 
presiding over the Florida Assembly 
of Christian Churches at First 
Church, Tampa. 

Young Dixon was the pilot of the 
downed aircraft and part owner of 
the Tapsa Airlines in Peru. The 
crashed plane was a_ two-engined 
C-46 en route from Lima to 
Tarapoto. 


There were eight passengers and 
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a crew of four aboard. Ten bodies 
were found by the search party. 
Among the victims identified at the 
scene was Mr. Dixon. 


Kennedy Greets Sayre 





—RNS 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Sen. John 
Kennedy (D.-Mass.), Roman Catholic 
presidential aspirant, who presided 
over a Senate Labor committee 
hearing on minimum wages, ex- 
changes greetings with the first 
witness, Dean Francis B. Sayre, Jr., 
of the Washington Cathedral (Epis- 
copal), who testified on behalf of 
the National Council of Churches. 

Dean Sayre urged extension of 
minimum wage legislation “in the 
interest of elemental justice” to 
cover migrant farm workers at 
present denied its protection. 


Wanted: N.Y. Missions 


HARRIMAN, N. Y.—Protestant 
churches are not doing enough to 
meet the missionary challenge of 
the New York metropolitan area, 
participants in a local ecumenical 
conference here were told. 

Sponsored by the _ Protestant 
Council of the City of New York, 
the two-day meeting was attended 
by 80 leaders from 12 denomina- 
tions. They discussed the practical 
aspects of church unity at the local 
level. 

Dr. Dan M. Potter, executive 
director of the Council, told the 
delegates that the missionary oppor- 
tunity in the New York City region 
was the greatest in the world. 

In the 22 counties of the area, he 
said, 7,230,000 persons have no re- 
lationship to any church or syna- 
gogue. Despite this, only eight new 
Protestant churches are presently 
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planned and 34 are scheduled for 
demolition in the next five years, 
he added. 

“With 2,700 Protestants moving 
into the area each month and 1,300 
moving out, there is a net Protes- 
tant increase of 1,400 each month,” 
Dr. Potter reported. 


Dibelius vs Atheism 


BERLIN—Bishop Otto Dibelius, 
chairman of the Council of the 
Evangelical Church in Germany, 
protested in an open letter to East 
German Premier Otto Grotewohl 
against the propagation of atheism 
by the Soviet Zone regime. 

He voiced the “deep alarm” of 
East German Christians over a re- 
cent speech by Mr. Grotewohl de- 
claring that the state’s educational 
task was to bring up youth in an 
atheistic ideology and a _ socialist 
moral code in which there is no 
place for religion. 

Bishop Dibelius said that in iden- 
tifying itself with atheism, the 
Soviet Zone regime places itself at 
odds with the Christian-minded 
population. 

“Please do not deceive yourself,” 
he told Mr. Grotewohl. “An athe- 


istic state can never become a 
spiritual homestead for Christians.” 


All in 1 Picture 
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If you think brotherhood is 
waning, take a look at this. It was 
posed when Robert D. Murphy (cen- 
ter), Under Secretary of State for 
Political Affairs, was honored by 
Religion in American Life, Inc. 
From left are: President Edwin T. 
Dahlberg of the National Council 
of Churches; Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop Francis Cardinal Spellman of 
New York; Mr. Murphy; RIAL Chair- 
man Robert T. Stevens of New York; 
and Rabbi Marc H. Tanenbaum, 
executive director of the Synagogue 
Council of America. 
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Dear Mickey, 


While visiting with your mother by phone to- 
day, she mentioned your interest in our church 
school nursery class. I was very glad to hear of 
your interest and thought that I would try to 
talk with you about it Sunday but, on thinking 
it over, decided to write tonight since the children 
keep me too busy to do much talking on Sunday 
mornings. 

While I am eager to find a new teacher, I am 
not willing to have ‘‘just anybody” take the class. 
And may I hasten to say that I do not consider 
you in that catagory! You are a Christian, a 
member of the Christian Church, young in spirit, 
love children, willing to learn, and you are gifted 
with a sweet modulated voice. These are all good 
characteristics for a nursery class teacher. We will 
lend you books from our personal library and 
there will be leadership training schools which 
you can attend. 

One thing which may be of interest to you is 
that more and more churches are using a husband- 
wife team to teach young children. Christian 
educators feel that such a team provides a natural, 
home-like situation where more learning will take 
place. It may be that your husband might enjoy 
sharing this responsibility. 

Honestly, I believe you would become so in- 
terested in the personal growth of each child that 
you would not want to miss a Sunday! 

This is particularly important with nursery 
children because they may feel insecure and may 
cry if the teacher is not the same person to whom 
they are accustomed. 

In cases where absence is necessary one would 
do well to have his assistant teacher with the 
class for several Sundays before his absence. 


Our church nursery class has good books, well- 
kept toys and other equipment and additional 
needs are supplied whenever possible. Plans have 
been made for building a storage cabinet for 
teaching materials and a coat rack for the chil- 
dren’s use. We also have a record player and 
“Nursery Songs and Rhythms” record and song- 
book as well as the album “Home and Church 
Songs.” And, of course, we have our Bethany 
curriculum for use with two-year-olds. Next year 
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Will You Teach? 


A Helpful Letter to a New Nursery Teacher 


e@ by Mrs. James Rousseau 


we will use the material for use with three-year- 
olds. 

A word about the children themselves: in our 
small church, these nursery class children are two- 
and three-year-olds. Having a niece this age, 
you are probably aware of many of the charac- 
teristics of a three-year-old. You know that we 
do not expect them to sit in chairs and listen to 
stories because God made their little bodies more 
adaptable to sitting on the floor. 


They are beginning to make social contacts and 
differences arise between them which makes them 
want to “fight it out.” They do not play well as 
a “team” but play separately or individually 
though often playing the same thing. 

We have definite goals for teaching this age 
child. We want them to learn to share, to be kind, 
to know and love the baby and the man Jesus, to 
know that God planned for them to have a home 
and family, that their church loves and provides 
a room and equipment for them, that God created 
animals, birds, flowers (and even baby brothers 
and sisters!) for them to love and enjoy, and that 
the Bible is a special Book which tells us about 
God and Jesus. 


Now, Mickey, after hearing (or reading!) all 
of this, you feel insufficient for the task. May I 
say “That’s fine!” Surprising? Yes, but true. 
The teacher who feels dependent upon the help of 
God, the Bible, and good books is the best teacher 
to have. The teacher who takes the nursery class 
because it is “a snap” is no teacher at all! Not only 
do the children fail to learn all they should but 
so does the teacher! 

One last thing about the job—it is inspiring and 
at times it is most discouraging. One Sunday 
you may feel that you have accomplished nothing! 
But the very next week may be entirely different. 
Most of the results of your teaching come from 
what parents tell you and from the kind of adults 
the children grow to be. 

I will be looking forward to talking with you 
about teaching the class, Mickey. Every one of 
us needs a responsibility to serve Christ and the 
Church. I hope that you will think this through 
carefully and prayerfully and whatever decision 
you make will be the right one. 
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The Church at Large 


@A Protest Against: 


Sex Education Taboo 


CHARLESTON, W. Va.—Churches 
shirk their Christian stewardship if 
they insist on a taboo on sex edu- 
cation, Dr. Richard E. Lentz, of In- 
dianapolis, national family life di- 
rector of the United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society (Disciples of Christ), 
said here. 

“Sex is not just a matter of the 
body or parts of the body alone,” 
he told the Charleston Ministerial 
Association. “It must be considered 
as a part of the whole personality 
of a man or woman.” 

He added that “there is sex be- 
cause God made it so. Basically, sex 
is good. When the church says it 
is bad, the church is not being true 
to God’s faith.” 


Christmas Stamp? 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A bill call- 
ing for a postage stamp “to com- 
memorate the birth of Jesus Christ” 
was introduced in Congress by Rep. 
Melvin Laird (R.-Wis.). 

Mr. Laird suggested that the 
stamp bear “an appropriate repro- 
duction of the Nativity scene” and 
be issued for sale at U.S. post offices 
between Nov. 26 and Jan. 1. 

“TI think that such a stamp would 
do much to remind us of the spirit- 
ual significance of Christmas,” Mr. 
Laird commented. “We have so 
much commercialism in connection 
with Christmas that we need some- 
thing like this to remind us of the 
true significance of the day.” 

Present policy of the U.S. Post Of- 
fice Department of refusing to rec- 
ognize “sectarian religious events” 
with commemorative stamps makes 
Congressional action necessary if 
such a stamp is to be issued, the 
Wisconsin congressman pointed out. 


Religion Is Culture 


PHILADELPHIA—Public schools 
should recognize religion “as part 
of our culture” and should teach 
“about religion as an_ influential 
force in our society,” a statement 
prepared by four agencies of the 
United Church of Christ declared. 

To be submitted to the General 
Synod of the United Church this 
summer, the statement said that 
“the public school should not teach 
any sectarian religion, permit dis- 
semination of religious propaganda, 
require attendance at religious serv- 
ices, or violate the conscience of re- 
ligious minorities.” 
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POWER THROUGH PRAYER 


by Ronald W. Goetsch 


A practical guide for Christians who long for a 
more effective prayer life. Scripturally-oriented, 
POWER THROUGH PRAYER points the 
way to a deeper understanding of prayer and 
its spiritual power. 145 pages. Cloth, $2.50. 


TIAN GUIDANCE IN A HECTIC WORLD... 


Inspiring Books on FAITH and PRAYER 


FOR SUCH A TIME AS THIS 


by Oswald Riess 


A book of warm encouragement for those 
shaken by modern crises and events. FOR 
SUCH A TIME AS THIS is a book both young 
people and adults will want to keep handy to 
bolster their faith in God’s love, mercy, and 
salvation. 142 pages. Cloth, $2.50. 


THE PSALMS FOR TODAY 


by Thomas Coates 


58 faith-strengthening meditations that apply 
the ageless wisdom of the Psalms to every phase 
of modern living. A wonderful source of en- 
couragement for the down-hearted or ill who 
need a spiritual “‘lift’”. 118 pages. Cloth, $2.00. 
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June 14, 1959 
Scripture: 2 Kings 5:1-5a, 7-15b 


HIS is a lesson which helps us 

to understand the nature of God 
through understanding several dif- 
ferent kinds of people who ap- 
proach him in the text of the day. 
The chief characters are Naaman, 
“commander of the army of the 
king of Syria” (2 Kings 5:1), and 
Elisha, a prophet of God in Israel. 

Naaman is portrayed in a good 
light. He won victories because 
God was with him (Verse 1). But 
he had a great physical handicap. 
He was a leper. Naaman’s wife had, 
as a servant, a little girl from Is- 
rael who had been brought home 
captive by the Syrians “on one of 
their raids.” (Verse 2.) 

The little girl may have lost her 
home but she had not lost her re- 
ligion. She was old enough to have 
heard about Elisha when she was 
still in her homeland. She seems 
to have loved the people who now 
had her in charge for she suggested 
to Naaman’s wife that “the prophet 
who is in Samaria” could cure Naa- 
man of his leprosy. (Verse 3.) 

The king of Syria was glad to 
have Naaman go for this cure. When 
he sent a letter to the king of Is- 
rael suggesting a procedure, the next 
charaeter is introduced in the story. 
The king of Israel, perhaps already 
under certain restrictions by the 
king of Syria, thought that a trap 
was being laid for him. He tore his 
clothes and said, “See how he is 
seeking a quarrel with me.” (Verse 
7.) His shortsightedness was cor- 
rected by Elisha who told the king 
that he should let Naaman come. 

Now we see a side of Naaman’s 
life that has not appeared hereto- 
fore. Being a first-class soldier and 
also having what was considered an 
incurable disease, we might im- 
agine that he would appear before 
Elisha both dignified and humble. 
Such was not the case. 

Elisha sent a messenger down to 
Naaman and told him to “Go wash 
in the Jordan seven times.” (Verse 
10.) This is what showed up Naa- 
man’s lack of self-control. He had 
two main quarrels. First, he ex- 
pected some elaborate ceremony on 
the part of Elisha to effect his cure. 
It angered him when Elisha did not 
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ACROSS BORDI 


eS “Where the Scriptures 


even bother to come and see him 
in person. Second, he said that he 
could have bathed in the rivers of 
Damascus which were “better than 
all the waters of Israel.” (Verse 12.) 

It took the humble servants of 
Naaman to bring the experience to 
completion. They put the question 
to their commander as to whether 
he would have been glad to comply 
if Elisha had told him some very 
important thing to do. Apparently, 
this question convinced Naaman so 
he agreed to go wash in the Jordan 
seven times. And as a result “he 
was clean.” (Verse 14.) 

When he returned, Elisha _ re- 
ceived him and Naaman said before 
Elisha and all his company, “I know 
that there is no God in all the earth 
but in Israel.” (Verse 15.) Having 
outlined the steps of the story and 
introduced the chief characters, we 
shall now attempt to go back and 
point out the characteristics which 
are portrayed by the different per- 
sons in this narrative. 

The first thing to consider is Naa- 
man’s pride. He must have been 
handicapped somewhat by the dis- 
ease and yet he had carved out a 
successful military career for him- 
self. There were perhaps psycho- 
logical factors involved in the rela- 
tions between his disease and his 
work. Therefore, his first reaction 
to a possible cure was almost to 
miss it by being too proud to fol- 
low instructions. 

In opposition to Naaman’s pride, 
there is the humility of the little 
servant girl. She had been carried 
away from her family by a foreign 
army and was made a servant in 
an officer’s home. These facts did 
not keep her from thinking imme- 
diately of the prophet in her home- 
land who could cure disease. She 
may not have had much but what 
she had she was willing to give for 
the sake of a person suffering from 
a terrible disease. 

The next characteristic expressed 
here is fear, the fear of a little king 
because of a stronger king. This 
fear on the part of the king of Is- 
rael made him think the worst from 
the beginning. He could not cure 
a leper, the king of Syria must have 
known that, so the only reason that 
the letter was sent must have been 
to pave the way for some political 


Speak ...” 


by the Editor 


pressure of some sort. This is the 
way the king of Israel reasoned. 
But he was wrong. 

Next we look at the characteristic 
of assurance, as typified by Elisha. 

There is a great difference be- 
tween assurance and_ self-pride. 
Elisha had no intention of empha- 
sizing his own importance, or of 
demeaning Naaman in any way. 
Elisha was a servant of God and 
already knew what had to be done, 
and he had so stated. 

Naaman, used to prominence, felt 
that something a little more spec- 
tacular than a note by the hand of 
a messenger was in order. He as- 
sumed that the prophet would at 
least “wave his hand over the 
Place.” (Verse 11.) 

Elisha was not trying to show off, 
by failing to appear before Naaman. 
It was rather that he was confident 
that the will of God could be done 
through him. 

Then there is the experience of 
obedience. The little girl and Elisha 
were obedient to God. Both of the 
kings rebelled. When they were 
convinced of what they ought to do, 
then they received the blessing of 
God 


Perhaps the most important point 
of all, is in the title: “Across Bor- 
ders.” Here we have a Hebrew girl 
and a Syrian soldier in the first part 
of the story and the same Syrian 
soldier and a Hebrew king and a 
Hebrew prophet in the latter part. 
God had no interest in their human 
divisions. The feeling of superiority 
on the part of one group is a defi- 
nite hindrance to the will of God 
for God uses people to carry out his 
work. And, if people set themselves 
against each other, how can they 
be used by him? 

Even in Old Testament times, 
God did not always use simply his 
“chosen people.” Neither did he re- 
serve his loving care entirely for 
them. Thinking ahead, we know 
how Cyrus was called “his anointed” 
(Isaiah 45:1), because this Zoro- 
astrian delivered the children of 
Israel from captivity. 

In this lesson, the king of an 
enemy country received the bless- 
ing of God for Naaman, the com- 
mander of his army. If people will 
do God’s bidding, he will use them 
together, without distinction. 
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UR lesson has a high meaning 

for today. In the healing of 
the Syrian general, Naaman, we see 
how true faith can span the gulf be- 
tween one nation or culture and an- 
other. 

Elisha was very zealous for his 
God. Sometimes a preacher’s pride 
of denominational status may out- 
run his faith in God and overreach 
his love for his fellowman. But 
happily in our time we are finding 
more and more that ministers are 
able to transcend such barriers in 
genuine love of Christ. When the 
servants of Christ remember who it 
is that was crucified for men it 
humbles their pride and makes them 
better servants. 

The little maiden in Naaman’s 
house had been forcibly carried 
across the borders of her homeland 
to serve in a strange land. She had 
evidently made her adjustments 
there, but she remembered her ori- 
gins and the works of the prophet 
Elisha. There was faith in her 
heart, and she would tell it as she 
did. 

How many times such things have 
occurred between the peoples it 
would be interesting to know. It 
makes good news when the love of 
God is told to one in need. Faith 
overleaps all considerations of cul- 
ture, country and condition. 

E. Stanley Jones once told of a 
prominent Hindu in India who had 
come to understand the meaning of 
Christ: “It is my Christian duty to 
love my Mohammedan brother.” A 
humble little girl in Syria 800 years 
before Christ and a highcast Hindu 
in the twentieth Christian century 
can tell the love of God. Is there 
anyone anywhere who cannot do so 
if he will? 

One wonders at the multiplicity 
and variety of opportunities for wit- 
nessing to one’s faith in God. Surely 
there are countless thousands who 
send up prayers of thanks to God 
because someone has reached across 
a barrier of race or culture or eco- 
nomic status to minister the love of 
Christ. 

In the present cold war should we 
give up in despair that there is no 


Riis Meaning for Today 


by W. Marion Rowlen 


opportunity for Christian  testi- 
mony? Can we believe that God is 
able even in these times to raise 
up men of good will who will find 
decent ways to communicate the 
mercy and love of God? 

Is the future to rest entirely with 
the biggest bombs, the highest satel- 
lites or the swiftest planes? Are 
there not as good and as many 
minds studying how to advance 
peace and good will among men as 
are devoting themselves to study 
fearful means of destruction? Has 
God abdicated his sovereignty in 
favor of puny man? _ Are we to 
suffer the terrible leprosy of fear 
forever? 

And, can we believe in the power 
of God through Jesus Christ to 
cleanse the leprosy of the nations 
as well as he can redeem an indi- 
vidual man from the error of his 
way? If not, then “our religion is 
vain and we are yet in our sins” 
and “we are of all men most to be 
pitied.” 

Naaman made one more trip to 
see Elisha. He took silver and gold 
to show his gratitude for his heal- 
ing. Of course Elisha would touch 
not a penny of it. 

But he did grant Naaman’s re- 
quest for two donkey-loads of the 
good earth of Israel so that Naa- 
man could take it home and wor- 
ship the God of his salvation on 
God’s own soil, as he thought and 
Elisha thought. This soil Naaman 
placed in the temple of Rimmon and 
we can guess where he stood or 
knelt when he went to pray! 

It is said that a temple of Jupiter 
was built in Roman times on the 
site of the ancient temple of Rim- 
mon; and in the fourth century A.D., 
Constantine the Great built the Ca- 
thedral of John the Baptist on the 
same place. During the eighth cen- 
tury a great mosque, still one of the 
most famous in the world, was built 
there. Over the south door the 
Greek inscription may still be read, 
“His kingdom ‘is an everlasting king- 
dom.” Can we send across our 
borders the grace of such a healing 
message? 
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e Dropping in on Sister Churches _ by cari R. Brown 


T WAS Sunday morning as we 

drove southward. Reaching for 
our Year Book, we found a Chris- 
tian Church within easy distance. 
Arriving shortly before the service 
we were cordially received. 

The worship was warm and 
friendly. Later several welcomed 
us and-introduced others. They may 
have been surprised that tourists 
took time for church but they were 
obviously pleased. We signed the 
roster and were on our way, re- 
freshed and our spirits replenished. 

Some travelers dot their maps 
with “good eating places.” Others 
with unusual scenic spots. We like 
to remember Houses of the Lord 
where we have worshiped with sis- 
ter congregations. 

The combination of local groups 
—perhaps various accents and lan- 
guages—with the oneness of our 
common Master make these im- 
promptu meetings unique, even sa- 
cred. 

Usually we choose our Christian 
Churches to be sure of a Commun- 
ion service. But this is not always 
possible and other compensations 
often make up. 

Occasionally we have been sur- 
prised. In the Deep South we parked 
three blocks away. The delay made 
it necessary to go down front. A 
young man with a tuning fork stood 
up to lead the crowded assembly in 
their hymns. Without choir or or- 
gan, the singing was magnificent. It 
made us willing to forego these ad- 
vantages occasionally to have the 
greater congregational participation. 

Dropping in on sister churches has 
many possibilities. 

It may jolt us out of some ruts 
of procedure that seem traditional 
and unchangeable. 

The greatest potential to be de- 
rived from “dropping in on sister 
churches” is the sense of belonging 
to a vastly larger body than the 
local congregation. 

It may be revealing to many to 
see firsthand the host of folks across 
the nation, around the world, great 
and small, who heed the call “Come, 
let’s worship together,” earnestly 
seeking the same objectives. 

Of course our prime responsibility 
as lay people is in our home church. 
But when touring, this practice of 
visitation is most rewarding. 

In Georgia we dropped in a 
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Presbyterian Church, older than any 
of our Christian Churches. The com- 
munity has shrunk because of emi- 
gration but the group is carrying 
on courageously. They continue an 
evening service. The young pastor 
said, “It ministers to some who need 
- agg 

In Florida during the season, most 
churches are crowded with two 
morning services. It is good that 
the Northern visitors do not neglect 
their assembling together. 

In the Far West we had a new 
experience at the Communion table. 
All went forward, two by two, re- 
ceiving the emblems there. Several 
baptisms were administered as an 
integral part of the worship pro- 
gram. This was most impressive. 

In Puerto Rico the Sunday morn- 
ing service is preaching for the 


members while the Communion is 
served Thursday evening. 

In Buenos Aires it was our priv- 
ilege to be in the pulpit and speak 
through a missionary interpreter. I 
tried to extol the witness of the lay 
people. In their faces I sensed a 
feeling of comradeship. In a Roman 
Catholic country such witnessing is 
heroic. 

At Hazel Green, Kentucky, we at- 
tended a pre-Easter service in their 
beautiful new sanctuary. Most of 
the group were young people from 
the rugged hillsides. They too thrill 
to the story of the Cross, its hope 
and challenge. 

An old adage says “Travel is 
broadening.” We would say—drop- 
ping in on sister churches is broad- 
ening and deepening and well worth 
the effort. 


Send offerings direct to NBA Homes, or to 


THE NATIONAL BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
(Disciples of Christ 
16th Floor, Landreth Building « St. Louis 2, Mo 
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Student Pastors—Mighty Ministry in Georgia 







CMRIGTIAB CHAPEL - WORRIS Wooo 


The importance of the student minister seems to be 
pointed up in this picture showing student churches 
served by young men who are studying at the Chris- 
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tian College of Georgia. These sixteen churches, served 
this year by students at the Athens college, constitute 
20 per cent of the cooperative churches in the state. 





HE'S JUST FOURTEEN!! 


So much a man—he talks of joining the Air Force— 

So much a boy—he plays with toy airplanes. 

He offers his arm to assist his mother—opens doors 
for her; 

Yet gets sulky and “sassy” when things don’t go his 
way. 

Such a manly sort of guy—he enjoys helping fix the 
table special; 

Yet sometimes forgets to wash his grimy hands before 
he eats. 

Still little boy enough to enjoy being tucked in bed 
at night— 

But too grown up to ever admit it! 
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by Eleanor O. Boyd 


So much a man, he budgets and plans how to spend 
his money; 


Such a kid, he still likes to “blow” it on bubble gum 
and comics. 


Still boy enough, we look forward to having him 
home a few years more. 

But so much a man, his plans are big for leaving. 

Such a boy, he helps keep us young and gay with him— 

So much a man—“Gosh, how he has grown!!” 

Partly a boy he’ll be in our hearts forever. 


Yet no hindrance we'll lay—to keep him from being 
a man!! 
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Illinois Disciples’ 1st Delegate Assembly 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL.—Charles Day, pastor of First Christian Church 
of Taylorville, Ill., has been named president of the 1960 state con- 
vention of the Illinois Disciples of Christ, succeeding Everett Munson 


of Maywood, Iil.. 

Other newly elected officers in- 
clude Mrs. W. F. Gammill of Gays 
who will serve in the office of vice- 
president, occupied this year by Mrs. 
Rosa Page Welch and Jesse Dunn 
who will follow Beryl Kinser in the 
office of secretary. 

“Jesus Christ, Lord of All,” was 
the theme of the convention at 
Central Christian Church here May 
3-6. Registration totaled 1,273. 

Several items of business were 
before the convention, acting for 
the second year, in a unified pro- 
gram plan. Among action taken 
by the assembly was the institution 
of a new department of state work 
to be entitled the department of 
campus Christian life. 


This was the first convention of 
voting delegates to be held in the 
109-year history of the Illinois Dis- 
ciples with churches having voting 
representatives present in propor- 
tion to the size of the church mem- 
bership. 


Among those who delivered major 
addresses for the convention were 
Dr. Howard E. Short, editor of The 
Christian Evangelist-Front Rank; 
Morris Pullin, general secretary of 
the Illinois Disciples; Jesse M. 
Bader, general secretary of the 
World Convention of Churches of 
Christ; Mrs. Joseph Smith, former 
missionary to China; Charles Bare, 
Illinois state director of church- 
manship; Ben Hobgood, missionary 
to the Congo; and Daniel Merrick, 
minister of the United Church of 
Milwaukee, Wis., who delivered the 
Bible lectures. 

The opening session of the entire 
convention body was a_ worship 
service led by Gerald Miller, pastor 
of the host church, with convention 
president Everett Munson delivering 
the sermon “The Power Within Us.” 

Mr. Hobgood spoke on the work 
of the Disciples in Congo in prep- 
aration of the Congo study that 
will be coming in the mission 
materials within the next year. Mrs. 
Joseph Smith spoke to the needs of 
student work in her address “No 
News Is Bad News.” 


Dr. Bader’s address entitled ‘“Con- 
serving Our Evangelistic Gains” was 
the aftermath of an intensive state- 
wide evangelistic effort which closed 
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in Illinois on April 26, with over 
6,000 additions. 


Dr. Short delivered a trilogy to 
the theme of Christ, the world and 
you. His address Tuesday evening 
of the convention was preceded by 
a pageant entitled “Ye That Pass 
By” which was directed by Mrs. 
Garth Henrichs of Litchfield, Ill., and 
sponsored by the [Illinois Depart- 
ments of CWF and Christian edu- 
cation. 

At the close of the Tuesday ses- 
sion a short recognition service was 
held for Mrs. L. A. Crown, retiring 
state CWF secretary, and Mrs. Edith 
Baker, who will succeed Mrs. Crown 
July 1. Mrs. Crown, who has served 
in the capacity of secretary for over 
10 years, was presented with a 
personal gift and also given the 
honor of a special fund, in excess 
of $3,300 which will be forwarded 
to Unified Promotion, bearing the 
title “The Mabel Crown Fund.”’— 
Mrs. J. R. CANEDY 


Former United Society 
Vice-President 


Mrs. Robert Doan Dies 


INDIANAPOLIS—Mrs. Robert A. 
(Mary Frances Lediard) Doan, 77, 
former missionary to Japan and a 
former vice-president of the United 
Christian Missionary Society, died 
at her home here May 13. 

She retired in 1949, having served 
43 years in missionary enterprises. 

Mrs. Doan was a participant in 
the establishment and development 
of the Margaret K. Long Girls’ 
School in Tokyo. 

She was a member of the first 
executive committee in establishing 
Union Christian College in Tokyo. 
After serving for 17 years as a 
missionary in Japan, she was mar- 
ried to Mr. Doan in 1923 while he 
was making a world survey of 
mission fields supported by the 
United Society. 

They returned to live in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, until his death in 1936. 

A year later, after Mr. Doan’s 
death, she returned to Japan to 
work with the world-famous Chris- 
tian leader, Toyohiko Kagawa. In 
1939 she was elected vice-president 
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of the Brotherhood 


of the United Society. 

She made her home with Jessie 
M.. Trout, the present vice-president 
of the Society, and with other 
United Society staff members, 
Katherine Schutze and Margaret 
Lawrence. 

Mrs. Doan was a native of Hills- 
burg, Ontario, Canada. 


@ AT TCU 
Sadler Named Chancellor 


Ray Lindley President 


Fort WortH (Bulletin)—Dr. 
M. E. Sadler, for over 18 years 
president of Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, has been named to the 
newly created post of chancellor. 

D. Ray Lindley, vice-president 
since 1953, was named president. 


Both appointments are effective 
Sept. 1. 


Dr. Sadler will remain as chief 
executive officer and will devote his 
major attention to “specific func- 
tions in the developing life of the 
university,” according to a TCU 
News Service release. 


Details will follow in the next 
issue. 


Rose Congress Delegate 


UNIVERSITY, ALA.—Frank A. Rose, 
a Disciple who is president of the 
University of Alabama, was a dele- 
gate on the United States committee 
for the Atlantic Congress, which 
met June 5-9 in London. 


WANTED: Information= 


A special committee ap- 
pointed by the International 
Convention Program Commit- 
tee is working on an audio- 
visual presentation relating to 
the 1909 Centennial Conven- 
tion. This will be presented 
at the International Conven- 
tion Assembly in Denver in 
August. 

The committee is seeking 
Pictures of groups, places and 
activities related to the 1909 
convention and requests that 
anyone having such photo- 
graphs would be of great help 
if they could immediately send 
them. to: 


Audrey J. Calhoun, 
221 S. Butler Avenue, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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@ Report of Convention 


India Missions Outlook Is Hopeful 


BY RUTH MITCHELL 


BILASPUR—Faith was the theme of our India mission and our 
church convention here in February. 

Meetings were held Feb. 9-14 here in the church. The Convention 
hymn was “Rise Up, O Men of God,” using both English and Hindi 


words. 


Dr. K. W. Bonham, chairman of 
the mission convention, reminded us 
in his opening message that we 
must be constantly aware of the 
direction in which we are moving, 
that we must have faith in God, 
in each other, in ourselves if we 
are to accomplish our purpose as 
Christian missionaries. 

Caldwell Smith, supervisor of the 
language school in Landour, was 
our special speaker and brought 
stirring messages in both English 
and Hindi. 

He spoke of the meaning of mis- 
sions; of being sent; of the neces- 
sity for using discernment in mak- 
ing decisions; of Jesus’ insistence on 
commitment for his followers; of 
Jesus’ teaching that the Kingdom is 
here, now and always, and we can 
enter into it if we will; of his teach- 
ing in the fifth chapter of Matthew 
about how to live in the Kingdom. 

Other devotional messages were 
given by: Franklin White and Lew 
Davis, missionaries from _ Orissa; 
S. M. Masih, chairman of the con- 
vention of churches in India; S. 
Nathaniel, in his first pastorate this 
year at Pendra Road; MacDonald 





Dr. Hope Nichoson (above) has 
been selected as the chairman of 
the India mission convention. She 
will retire in 1960. 

Shown with her is Nirmala, a 
child who was brought to the hos- 
pital for care after her mother’s 
death. Dr. Nichoson has been her 
sponsor since she was an infant. 
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Claudius, in his first pastorate this 
year at Mungeli; Philemon Panna 
Lal, serving in the Union Church 
at Bhilai, where many people have 
come to work in the new steel mills. 

It was so satisfying to hear the 
fine messages given by these young 
ministers that we have seen grow- 
ing up, attending our Sunday 
schools, studying in our Christian 
schools, then completing their prep- 
aration for the ministry at the 
Leonard Theological Seminary, Ja- 
balpur. 

This year we were especially 
blessed by having with us, Mrs. Doris 
Detweiler, wife of Dr. P. Detweiler 
of Orissa, and Robert John Bonham 
(son of Dr. Bonham), who sang and 
played for us. Everyone thoroughly 
appreciated their lovely music. 


EDUCATION continues to be very 
important to our people and there 
were requests for high schools to be 
opened at Jarhagaon and Damoh. 
Pre-university classes have been 
opened at both high schools in Bilas- 
pur. So now students will need to 
attend classes in the regular col- 
leges only three years instead of 
four years to obtain bachelaurate 
degrees. 

The new system gives five years 
in primary school, three years in 
middle school, three years in high 
school and three years in college. 
One complete change that has been 
made in policy is in morning devo- 
tions, previously not permitted on 
school time. Now devotions are re- 
quired and there is no restriction 
on the use of Christian materials. 


MEDICAL WORK continues to fill 
a great need and the institutions are 
endeavoring to reach out further 
into the public health field. Capital 
for Kingdom Building Projects have 
been a great help. The government 
is urging Mungeli to put in a Deep 
X-ray Department and is willing to 
help finance it. 

Local gifts have provided a fine 
new recreation hall for patients at 
the Pendra Road Sanitorium. Dr. 
Thomas spoke with much feeling of 
the spiritual support Anna Bender 
gives to the sanitorium staff and ex- 
pressed earnest hope that she might 
be permitted to continue in service 


Brotherhood News 


for some time beyond the date when 
she is scheduled to retire. 

We were thrilled with the reports 
of the growing church in Orissa, 
where we are cooperating with the 
British Baptists. 

There was considerable discussion 
on the subject of church union and 
the difficulties in the way of going 
in to the proposed Church of North 
India. 


It was decided that we should in- 
vestigate the possibility of uniting 
efforts with the great group of Bap- 
tists, Brethren, Mennonites, and 
others who also stand for freedom 
of conscience and believer’s bap- 
tism, as the first step toward a 
United Church of India. 


The first evening of Convention 
Dr. Hope Nichoson had charge of 
welcoming those who had returned 
and bidding farewell to those who 
were leaving. Dr. Nichoson was se- 
lected as chairman of next year’s 
mission convention. 


20 Years in Santa Ana 


SANTA ANA, CALIF.—Gerald_ S. 
Bash has completed 20 years of serv- 
ice as pastor of First Church here. 

Dr. Bash is on the board of Chap- 
man College and is on the State 
Board Church Extension Program 
in Southern California. During the 
past year he served as president of 
the State Convention of Christian 
Churches at Long Beach. 

Dr. Bash is a former president of 
the Santa Ana Council of Churches. 
Under his leadership the indebted- 
ness of First Church, the result of 
construction of its building, was 
liquidated within 4% years after 
ground breaking. 


Dallas Dedication 


DALLAS, TEx.—The new $470,000 
buildings and parking lot was dedi- 
cated at Northway Christian Church 
here, March 8. 

The dedicatory address was by Dr. 
M. E. Sadler, president of Texas 
Christian University. 

Dr. Pat Henry, minister, led the 
congregation in the litany of dedi- 
cation, in which the entire group 
covenanted together to give time, 
talent and treasure to the church, 
and to the Christian way. 

New buildings are for Christian 
education of children, and accom- 
modations are for infants in cribs, 
through the sixth grade. An effort 
to exceed the previous record at- 
tendance of 650 in church school 
resulted in a chair-searching total 
of 825 in church school. 

Minister of Christian education at 
Northway is E. Clifton Ammerman. 
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@ One hundred and forty-seven peo- 
ple representing ten churches of the 
Spoon River Area of Churches in 
Illinois gathered at the church in 
Ipava for a quarterly meeting. The 
speaker at the April 19 gathering 
was Dr. Howard E. Short, editor of 
The Christian Evangelist-Front 
Rank. His message was on “Build- 
ing on the Past.” 

Pastor of the Ipava congregation 
is O. I. Mendenhall. 


@The Culver-Stockton College 
Goodwill dinner was held on the 
campus at Canton, Mo., April 28. 
The speaker was Ernie Mehl, sports 
editor of the Kansas City Star. 


@Lawrence H. Sellars was in- 
stalled March 1 as minister of First 
Christian Church, Fort Stockton, 
Tex. He was formerly pastor at 
Redlands, Calif. 


@ One hundred fifty youth attended 
the Christian World Fellowship 
meet held recently at Odessa, Tex. 
Dr. C. C. Thomas of Jarvis Christian 
College, Hawkins, Tex., was guest 
lecturer. First and Bethany Chris- 
tian churches acted as hosts, Jan. 
30-Feb. 1. 


@ First Christian Church, Monahans, 
Tex., has purchased a city block 
for future building of new church. 
Neil Pointer is the minister. 


@ First Christian Church, McCamey, 
Tex., has dedicated its new $70,000 
plant. 


@ Bethany Christian Church, Odessa, 
has dedicated a new $85,000 build- 
ing. 


@ Austin Park Christian Church, El 
Paso, and First Church, Andrews, 
Tex., are beginning new construc- 
tion in the near future. Both are 
in consultation with Board of 
Church Extension for loans.— 
WEEMs S. DyKEs, Correspondent 


@ The Lawrence Creek (Ky.) Chris- 
tian Church, one of the oldest 
churches in all the brotherhood, the 
building for which was erected in 
1851, is now remodeling and adding 
a unit at a cost of $15,000. 

Dr. G. H. Fern is now in his sixth 
year ministering to this church in 
a program of village and rural 
church development. 
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@ The Christian Church, Edwards- 
ville, Kan., conducted a church life 
revival Jan. 18-Feb. 1 under the 
leadership of Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence 
Carty of Woodland Park, Colo. 
There were 11 additions by confes- 
sion of faith. The meeting was pre- 
ceded by three months of special 
visitation. Pastor of the church is 
Don Dunn. 


@ Youth of First Christian Church, 
Las Cruces, New Mexico, were in 
charge of the entire worship serv- 
ice on a recent observance of Youth 


Maryland Dedication Service 


NorRTH CHEVY CHASE VILLAGE, MD. 
—The Christian Church here held 
dedication services in March. 


Gaines M. Cook, executive secre- 
tary of the International Convention, 
delivered the dedication sermon 
March 8. 


Others outside the membership 
participating in the dedication were: 
Dr. J. Warren Hastings, minister, 
National City Christian Church, who 
installed the Bible; James C. Pippin, 
president, Capital Area Council 
of Christian Churches, and minister, 
First Christian Church, Falls Church, 
Va., who led the litany of dedica- 
tion; and Wayne H. Bell, minister, 
Seventh Street Christian Church, 
Richmond, Va., who gave the prayer 
of dedication. 

A reception was given following 
the service. 


Sunday. Joe Keith, a high school 
senior delivered the message, 
“Youth’s Responsibility in the Build- 
ing of the Kingdom.” Pastor of the 
church is Carl Hall. 


@ First Christian Church, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, held a school of 
missions the four Sunday nights in 
April with classes for all age groups. 
Dr. Joseph Smith, head of the De- 
partment of Missions of Christian 
Theological Seminary, Indianapolis, 
was the resource leader. The classes 
met in late afternoon and the school 
concluded each evening with a fel- 
lowship supper.—HowarD ANDERSON 


@ Richard Waldron, who was serv- 
ing the Christian Church at Jones 
City, Okla., as a student minister is 
now pastor of the church at Macks- 
ville, Kan. 





The congregation, formerly known 
as the Columbia Heights Christian 
Church and located in Washington, 
D. C., was established in 1915. The 
pastor is A. C, Young. 

Interest in the basic materials 
used in the building has been ex- 
tensive. John S. Samperton, A.LA., 
Bethesda, Md., in consultation with 
Charles J. Betts, advisory architect 
for the Disciples of Christ, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., chose local stone for 
the trim, sandstone brick from Ohio 
for the walls, and hand-split cedar 
shakes from Washington State for 
the roof. 


Early-stone, art glass and tile was 
used to embellish the  two-unit 
structure consisting of sanctuary- 
fellowship hall and the first unit 
of the educational building. 





This two-unit structure of the North Chevy Chase Christian Church was 
dedicated in March. Pastor of the church is A. C. Young. 
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Wisconsin New Church 





JANESVILLE, WIs.—First Christian 
Church here has broken ground on 
its ten-acre site—another step in a 
relocation project which began five 
years ago with the purchase of a 
new parsonage. 

The new building will be contem- 
porary design and will be completed 
by October at a cost of $100,000. 


PICTURED ARE: £. L. Spencer, 
charter member who is turning the 
first spade full of earth and (from 
left to right) John H. Blake, chair- 
man of the congregation; Barton G. 
Murray, pastor; Ralph Schlintz, 
contractor; and James Hamilton, 
Sr., chairman of the trustees. 


Culver-Stockton Honors 


Five outstanding Culver-Stockton 
College alumni were given special 
recognition at the second annual 
Alumni Recognition Day on the 
Culver-Stockton campus, Canton, 
Mo., all day, Saturday, April 11. 

The five chosen were: W. E. 
Schultz, Bloomington, I1l.; Leon 
Harpole, Lakeland, Florida; Claude 
Spencer, Nashville, Tennessee; 
Vivian Comstock Gwinn, Jefferson 
City, Mo.; and Robert Hulsen, 
Quincy, Ill. 

Schultz, who composed the Cul- 
ver-Stockton school song, is chair- 
man of the Humanities Division of 
Illinois Wesleyan University. Har- 
pole recently retired as editor of 
the rotogravure section of the Chi- 
cago Tribune and is now director 
of the department of journalism at 
Florida Southern College, Lakeland, 
Fla. Claude Spencer, who was Cul- 
ver-Stockton librarian for many 
years, is curator of the Disciples of 
Christ Historical Society at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Mrs. Gwinn, who lost 
her sight about twenty years ago, is 
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an accomplished musician. Robert 
Hulsen is vice-president of the Moor- 
man Manufacturing Company of 
Quincy, Ill., and president of the 
Bell Grain and Milling, Inc., of Po- 
mona, Cailf., a Moorman subsidiary. 

Medallions were presented to the 
five honorees. 


@ New Zealand News 
Conference Down Under 


WANGANU!I, NEW ZEALAND—The 
annual conference of Churches of 
Christ was held here. Reg. Pugh, 
Christchurch layman, was president, 
and Evan Blampied, Ross Heyward 
and Ron O’Grady were principal 
speakers at evening sessions. 

Rogers Russ was chosen next 
president and Rex Findley preacher 
of next conference sermon. 

Chief interest centered in the re- 
ports and proposals arising from the 
current negotiations on union of 
five communions—Anglican (recent- 
ly entered), Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Congregational, and Churches of 
Christ. 

The conference voted for the 
Joint Standing Committee of the 
churches to proceed with drawing 
up a basis of union. 

It was reported that the outstand- 
ing matters requiring further dis- 
cussion were the ministry and Chris- 
tian baptism. A commission was set 
up to re-examine the latter ques- 
tion theologically, our members on 
the commission to be A. L. Haddon, 
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G. D. Munro, I. W. Ogier and E. R. 
Vickery. 

At the time of the conference, 
140 young people were in camp un- 
der training with the department of 
religious education. They had one 
evening session to demonstrate their 
work. E. Ray Vickery, New Zea- 
land vice-president of the World 
Convention, was appointed official 
representative for the Edinburgh 
Conventior in 1960. 


Ain 1945 an influential delegation 
from all the churches held the first 
national Life and Work Conference. 
The second was held in May at Ard- 
more. The main theme was “The 
Christian Churches and the Com- 
mon Life of New Zealand.” Sections 
discussed education, international 
affairs, television, and human values 
in technical assistance to other na- 
tions. T. Z. Koo of China and Rob- 
ert S. Bilheimer, associate secretary 
of the World Council of Churches, 
were guest speakers. A. L. Haddon 
was chairman of the education sec- 
tion as he was in the first confer- 
ence 15 years ago.—A. L. HADDON 





@ Young people of First Church, 
Temple, Tex., presented a play “The 
Legend of the Angels” at an eve- 
ning service March 29. Howard J. 
Johnson is pastor. 


@The Smith, Kline and French 
Foundation of Philadelphia has 
granted Bethany College, Bethany, 
W. Va., $4,000 for research in chem- 
istry. 


New Church at Rocky Mountain, Virginia 
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Dedication services for this build- 
ing of Rocky Mount (Va.) Christian 
Church have been held. The build- 
ing and the fellowship hall cost 
$95,000. 

The sanctuary seats 250 and about 
the same number can be seated at 
tables in the fellowship hall. 

Speaker for the dedication was 


Deseo See! Saey nae 
Randolph A. White, minister of Ar- 
lington Christian Church, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. On dedication day H. 
Myron Kauffman, executive secre- 
tary of the Christian Churches of 
Virginia, delivered the morning ser- 
mon and assisted in the afternoon 
dedication services. 
Pastor of the church is David P. 
Cheverton. 
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—HANDMADE BIBLES 


(Continued from page 11.) 


on animal skins, many _  consid- 
ered it inferior material for some 
reason. Yet in 2 Timothy 4:13, we 
find Paul requesting both the rolls 
and parchment, showing preference 
for animal skins. Reed pens and 
ink were used with either and are 
mentioned in 3 John 13, 2 Corin- 
thians 3:3, and 2 John 12. One ink 
was made from lampblack, gum and 
water, and was permanent. 

A second ink of nut gall, green 
vitriol and water eventually faded 
to brown. Possibly it was the tan- 
nin in the gall that caused this. In 
Revelation 5:1, there is reference to 
a roll written on both sides, which 
was somewhat uncommon. 

The passage in 2 Timothy also 
sheds light on the name Bible. The 
word used for papyrus rolls was 
biblia, the term derived from the 
pith of the papyrus stalk. Chris- 
tians came to call all scrolls or 
books by this name until it grew 
into our word Bible. 

By the second century after 
Christ, the Christians had begun to 
use the codex form of manuscript 
instead of the scroll. It was made 
by forming tablets of the sheets of 
papyrus by doubling each page at 
the center. Each folded page was 
aquire and many quires were joined 
to give a book. This was a much- 
needed improvement as there had 
been no means of reference with 
the scrolls. 

One had to hunt through the roll 
for the desired place and this in- 
volved much undue wear on the 
entire roll. With the codex, refer- 
ence was possible and the Christians 
had found this to be constantly 
necessary. While the secular world 
often continued with scrolls, the 
Christians turned almost completely 
to codices. Gradually the narrow 
columns copied from the scroll were 
widened in the codex to give first 
three or four to a page and later 
two, till today we use only one. 

Papyrus continued in use as late 
as the sixth or seventh centuries 
after Christ. However, it was grad- 
ually being completely replaced by 
the parchment or vellum which 
was much in use in churches by 
the fourth century. The word for 
parchment seems to have come from 
the city of Pergamum which was 
famous for its manufacture and ex- 
port. 

The animal skins were soaked in 
limewater and then both sides 
scraped thoroughly. After stretch- 
ing and drying, the skin was rubbed 
with chalk or pumice to give a fine 
surface on both sides. In actuality, 
both surfaces seemed to have a 
beautiful polish. Because the skin 
was somewhat transparent, it was 
possible to make guide lines for 
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writing on one side and use the 
same lines on the opposite side. 
Technically, vellum was the parch- 
ment made from calfskin, but the 
term has been used interchangeably 
with parchment. 

But what of the words them- 
selves? In New Testament times, 
there were two general styles of 
writing in the Roman _ Empire. 
There was the ordinary non-literary 
sursive script that was fast to write. 
Perhaps this is the kind first used 
by Christian writers. But there was 
also the literary writing, less joined 
of letter and more decorative. 

By the time the vellum codices 
were being made, this literary writ- 
ing was called “uncial.” Since un- 
cia means one-twelfth, this suggests 
that each letter was one-twelfth of 
a line. The Codex Sinaiticus fits 
this explanation. 

The uncial was slow writing. 
Books were often published in a 
“first edition” by dictating them to 
a group of scribes. But each manu- 
script had to be copied or written 
by hand, and this was particularly 
tedious work when there was an 
easier and faster way to write. 

Gradually, a script of calligraphy 
was developed. Some of the letters 
were joined; it was faster. This 
new miniscule came into use about 
the ninth century and slowly re- 
placed the uncial. It is possible, 
then, to quite accurately date a 
manuscript from its writing. 





by J. Warren Hastings 


An elderly minister was speak- 
ing. 

“A few hours before her death, 
my mother placed her right hand 
on my head and said in a weak 
voice, ‘I commit you to the service 
of God. From now on you belong 
completely to him. God’s work is 
to be your work.’ And then in a 
weak voice she prayed: ‘Father, 
take him and use his life to reveal 
Christ to others. Amen.’ 

“As a young man I tried to enter 
a field of labor other than the min- 
istry but I could not do so. Some- 
times it was the consciousness of 
having been given to God by my 
mother that kept me in the proper 
pathway in life. 

“All through my ministry of forty 
years I have constantly re-experi- 
enced my dedication to God. When 
I had to face insurmountable prob- 
lems in my ministry, I buttressed 
myself by my awareness that I be- 
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Early Bibles had no punctuation. 
Then three points were used: a high, 
low and middle for the _ period, 
comma and_ semicolon. Finally, 
even chapters and headings came 
into use. Our present chapter di- 
visions were worked out by Cardinal 
Hugo de S. Caro in 1238, while the 
verses were separated by Robert 
Etienne about 1551. 

China had used printing since 
about the second century A.D., while 
western monks were still copying 
by hand. No wonder one monk 
ended his years of labor with this 
P. S.: “The end of a very long job. 
God be praised.” But gradually pa- 
per came into Europe from the 
East. The printing press and mov- 
able type were developed by Guten- 
berg. How strange it is that though 
for centuries people had used seals 
to print their names or symbols yet 
they never carried the idea further 
for words. With moveable type and 
its printing with such means as 
wood cuts, the handmade Bibles al- 
most ceased to be. 

Today, our Bibles include paper, 
cloth and leather plus many of the 
techniques developed through the 
years. Very little is done by hand, 
except for index tabs and gold leaf- 
ing on page edges. Now the hand- 
work of any Bible should be the 
devoted turning of each page as it 
is read. Bibles have always meant 
work for the hand ... and for the 
heart. 





long to him. When my wife and 
I were blessed with children, I 
prayed that they too might be con- 
secrated to God as I was set aside 
for him. 

“Every act of my life has been 
influenced by the consciousness of 
my having been given to God. I 
am increasingly thankful that my 
mother dedicated my life to the 
service of God.” 

He rose to go. He stood before 
me erect and with a sense of great 
dignity. 

I thought of this man... . “You 
are in the fullest sense of the term, 
‘God’s Man’ and I know that God 
is proud of you.” 

He walked through the door of 
my office with an expression of 
mighty faith upon his face. He was 
aware of the fact that his mother 
had dedicated him to the service of 
the Lord and he had fulfilled that 
dedication. 
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BY MARTHA DILL 


Los ANGELES—The Pico-Arlington 
Christian Church (Coulter Memo- 
rial) here, has dedicated its $150,000 
modern education unit. (Above, 
left.) 


The original church, dedicated in 
1927, is still classed as one of the 
most beautiful examples of Spanish 
mission architecture in the United 
States. 


The sanctuary, with its high 
beamed ‘ceiling, its long center aisle 
facing the chancel and the baptistry 
with a background of storied tile, 
its clerestory windows above arched 
arcades, compels a feeling of wor- 
ship. 

The dedication on March 15 be- 
gan at the morning worship, with 
“Open the Doors” as the theme. 
Royal Dye, dean of retired mission- 
aries, was an honored guest. 

Formal dedication ceremonies 
were held in the afternoon. The 
City of Los Angeles was represented 
by the Mayor and two councilmen. 
Among the several ministers who 
brought greetings were State Secre- 
tary James Parrot and Dr. C. A. Cole, 
from the brotherhood in Southern 
California, and Dr. Arthur B. Braden 
of Nashville, Tenn., a former min- 
ister. 

This congregation as it stands to- 
day is the result of a 1954 merger 
of two churches, Arlington Avenue 
and Pico Heights. Building for the 
future, the congregation hopes to 
provide a community center. Dr. 
Merle Edison Fish, Sr., is the pas- 
tor and Joseph Arthur Fish is as- 
sociate pastor. 

Dr. Fish, senior pastor of Los An- 
geles, will complete his 32nd year 
as pastor of the same congregation 
this August. 


J. Arthur Fish, his son and asso- 
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Pico-Arlington, L.A., Education Unit Dedicated 








ciate pastor, is a man of large vision 
and wide interests. He has been 
for two years the chaplain for the 
Wilshire Chamber of Commerce. He 
has served two terms as area rep- 
resentative on the state board of the 
Southern California Missionary So- 
ciety. 


Bristol, Va., Victory 


BRISTOL, Va.—In a note-burning 
ceremony March 15, First Christian 
Church here celebrated its progress 
in the last decade. 

In the summer of 1949, under the 
leadership of Frank L. Stuck, min- 
ister, ground was broken for a brick 
parsonage located on Overhill Road 
in Virginia Heights, but only a few 
weeks after the beginning of his 
ministry Mr. Stuck was _ stricken 
with a heart attack and died. 

He was succeeded by Sam S&S. 
Daughtry under whose leadership 
plans were launched to remodel the 
church building to provide space 
for church school classes and a fel- 
lowship hall. A $50,000 program of 
expansion was carried out. 

Half the amount was paid in cash 
when the job was finished in April 
of 1951 and a loan of $25,000 was 
obtained from the Board of Church 
Extension. During 1958, this loan, 
plus the $7,500 loan on the parson- 
age, plus a $1,725 pledge to Lynch- 
burg College were completely paid. 


5TH ANNIVERSARY 

CLEVELAND, OnHIO—Lake Shore 
Church, Euclid, Ohio, celebrated its 
fifth anniversary April 26 with a 
special fellowship luncheon program 
following the morning worship. 

The need for the church in Euclid 
was discovered in 1950. A _ small 
group grew rapidly and soon moved 
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to the Briardale Community Cen- 
ter, but it was in 1954 that the 
church really began to take shape 
when the Glenville congregation 
voted to join the Lake Shore con- 
gregation. 

The United Church was able to 
start a building. By Nov. 18, 1956, 
the new building was completed. 


Hiram Dedication 


HirAM, OnI0O—Dedication cere- 
monies opening the gymnasium 
wing of Hiram College’s new physi- 
cal education, health and recreation 
center were held May 1. 

A plaque naming the gymnasium 
after its chief benefactors, Harley 
C. and Mary Hoover Price, was 
unveiled. Their gift of $180,000 was 
made public last June. At that 
time Mr. and Mrs. Price, residents 
of North Canton, indicated a desire 
to remain anonymous. They have 
only recently given permission to 
use their names. 

Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer, professor 
of physical education at Ohio State 
University, was dedication speaker. 


—DISCIPLES, UNITY 
(Continued from page 6.) 


that a way be opened for us all 
to seek unity on honorable terms 
for all with our estranged broth- 
ers in our own shattered move- 
ment for unity. We hope that 
we can be used for God to bring 
unity to the visibly broken body 
of our Lord. 

It is a long hard road we have 
traveled from a log meeting- 
house in frontier Kentucky to the 
perplexities of an atomic age— 
from Cane Ridge to Hiroshima. 
We have grown tired and con- 
fused. We need to rediscover the 
simple faith of our fathers that 
the redemption of mankind 
through Christ and His one 
church’ is in the Providence of 
the Eternal. 





1W. E. Garrison, Christian Unity 
and Disciples of Christ (St. Louis, 
The Bethany Press, 1955), p. 6. 

2Ibid, p. 172 

38Finis S. Idleman, Peter Ainslie: 
Ambassador of Good Will (Chicago, 
Willett, Clark & Co., 1941), p.° 183, 

4S. S. Lappin, “I Went to St. 
Louis,” The Christian-Evangelist, 
Nov. 24, 1958. 
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Your Building Questions Answered 


by Harold R. Watkins 


QUESTION: We plan to erect a new 
building on a new site and sell the 
old plant we are now using. Many 
of us feel that it would be safer to 
wait until our new facility is nearly 
complete before selling our present 
property while others feel that we 
should sell immediately. What are 
your suggestions? 


ANSWER: Your problem—when 
to sell—is that shared by several 
churches today. 

When the congregation has stud- 
ied its needs and determined that 
the solution to its building problems 
is re-location, a church should begin 
at once to find a buyer for its old 
plant, erect a sign indicating “We 
have outgrown these facilities,” and 
purchase the new site. 

Quite naturally there are those 
persons within any congregation 
that believe, if the old building is 
sold the church will go into a de- 
clining program and loss of mem- 
bership prior to the erection of the 
new building. 

Nevertheless, the experience of 
countless new congregations should 
dispell such doubts, for new con- 
gregations often carry on a more 
active program and an increase in 
membership and a faster pace than 
the established congregation. It 
should be noted that this activity 
in growth is coming while still in 
temporary quarters, such as schools, 
community buildings, theaters and 
other facilities. 

While it may be true that on oc- 
easions the selection of temporary 
facilities has not made possible ade- 
quate growth, it is more often true 
that temporary facilities, such as 
the public school, are more adequate 
than those which housed the con- 
gregation previously. 

Further, it is highly possible that 
while you have sold the building 
before your new unit is complete, 
it may not be necessary to vacate 
immediately. In fact, the experi- 
ence of several churches has been 
that they have been able to work 
out arrangements whereby they can 





Harold Watkins is a general rep- 
resentative of the Board of Church 
Extension, with special concern in 
the area of new churches and gen- 
eral consultations. 


use their old building until the new 
one is finished. 

As an example, one of our 
churches in Arizona sold its build- 
ing for $31,500. The church had an 
agreement with the purchaser that 
it could continue to worship in its 
old home until the new structure 
was completed. 

Other factors in addition to the 
above deal with financial complica- 
tions. In most cases part of the re- 
sources for the new structure will 
come from the sale of the old build- 
ing. Thus, it is important to know 
early what can be expected. Ex- 
perience has been that selling the 
old building prior to the beginning 
of construction on the new plant 
enables the church to realize a 
greater profit from the sale of the 
property. 

After all, once a church has 
started construction, everyone in the 
community knows that it needs the 
sale of the old building to complete 
its financial picture. This clearly 
puts the pressure on the wrong 
group. Then, too, by selling early, 
the financial picture is clear, thus 
cutting down the amount of money 
to be raised or borrowed before the 
new building is erected. 

One final factor is the problem 
of selling a vacant building. Real- 
tors on several occasions have indi- 
cated that they could sell the build- 
ing faster if someone was using the 
building. Moreover, we all recog- 
nize this in purchasing homes, and 
it is no different in purchasing a 
church. 

A vacant building also deterio- 
rates faster, is abused by vandalism, 
and becomes an eye-sore in the com- 
munity. This does not put the 
church in the best light or make 
for good public relations. 

In conclusion, then, my advice is 
to dispose of the present property 
as quickly as possible once the de- 
cision has been made to relocate. 
To do this, appoint a committee 
charged with the responsibility of 
selling the old building. Do not ask 
or expect them to secure an im- 
possible price, but let them deter- 
mine a cost that is both fair to the 
prospective buyer and reasonable to 
the church. When such an offer 
has been received, accept it and 
move on to the next step. 
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TOWARD A 
BETTER CHURCH 





Samuel F. Pugh 


Do You Love Inactive Members? 


THE INACTIVE MEMBER is a 
major concern to every congrega- 
tion and yet most churches have lit- 
tle success in “retrieving” him. 
Church leaders are constantly hop- 
ing for ways to interest those who 
have dropped by the wayside but 
usually their methods prove inef- 
fective. 

Several points should be remem- 
bered: 


1. The inactive member was once 
a new member and at that time 
had no idea of becoming in- 
active. 

2. Irregular attendance does not 
always mean lack of interest. 

3. Loss of interest is usually as 
much the fault of the congre- 
gation as it is the fault of the 
inactive member himself—and 
each has a tendency to blame 
the other. 


If a congregation would take seri- 
ously the matter of bringing its de- 
linquent members back into the 
church life one major requirement 
must be met. The church must 
have an attitude of love and con- 
cern for every member. 

That sounds like a simple require- 
ment but it too often is unfulfilled. 
Even members of the church board 
and the department of membership 
are sometimes antagonistic toward 
those who fail to live up to the re- 
sponsibilities of membership. 

There is a feeling that special 
calls and attention should not be 
necessary, that inactivity is always 
the fault of the inactive person, and 
that there is little hope of re-awak- 
ening the interest of any inactive 
member. 


Let the reader pause long enough 


Samuel F. Pugh is national direc- 
tor of church development of The 
United Christian Missionary Society 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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to make a list of ten reasons why 
church members lose interest. Then 
let him check those that are, par- 
tially at least, the fault of the 
church or could be remedied by the 
church. 

Five or six of the ten items will 
probably be checked. One might 
reach the conclusion that if the 
lost sheep are to be brought back 
into the fold the church must so 
love them that it will go out of its 
way to express that love. God so 
loved that he gave. . 

Every member must be made to 
feel that he is wanted, loved, and 
remembered in prayer. If instead 
of saying, or even thinking, “You 
ought to be at church every Sun- 
day,” we say: “It is our fault that 
we did not help you become ac- 
quainted when you were a new 
member,” the person will not be on 
the defensive—will not be antago- 
nistic to the caller. 

Laying aside whatever high-pow- 
ered pressure techniques we may 
have in mind, let us concentrate on 
attitudes and feelings. Let us spend 
an evening with the church board 
or the department of membership 
discussing such questions as the fol- 
lowing: 

—How do we really feel toward our 
inactive members? 

—Can we feel resentful toward an 
inactive member without showing 
it when we call on him? 

—What has our church actually 
done to reveal our concern for the 
inactive member? 

—What specific steps can we take 
to assure every member that we 
do love him, need him and miss 
him? 

The multitudes followed Jesus be- 
cause he loved them as persons, be- 
cause he went out of his way to 
help them, because he gave them 

















a new respect for themselves. He 
looked upon them with dignity and 
let them know he expected from 
them their best. They responded 
with new appreciation—and fol- 
lowed him. 

That same principle is as valid 
for us as it was for him—as effec- 
tive in our day as in his. But as 
long as we call just to clear the 
records of some embarrassing sta- 
tistics our batting average will re- 
main as low as ever. 
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The new book by the author of 


They Teach Us 
To Pray 


Prayer 
Is the 


Secret 


By REGINALD E. 0. WHITE 


From the Book of Acts and the 
Epistles, the Pastor of the Grange 
Baptist Church, Birkenhead, Eng- 
land, gathers every reference made 
to prayer and shows what prayer 
meant to New Testament Christians 
and what it can mean to us today. 
“Direct, sensible studies . . . done 
simply, scripturally based.” 
—MArGarRET T. APPLEGARTH. 


$2.75 at your bookseller HARPER 
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“The spirit and soul of all reformation is free discussion.” 


—Alexander Campbell 





EXPLAINS DEMONS 
Editor, The CE-FR: 


Some letter writers have taken 
different views about demon belief. 
I am a physician and have been 
for 52 years. I have been a teacher 
of adult Bible classes for 46 years. 

I spent some fifteen years as a 
public health officer handling com- 
municable diseases and found many 
superstitious ideas about such dis- 
eases. If I tried to explain away 
some of those ideas, about all I 
would accomplish would be to start 
an argument, so I found that it was 
best to go ahead and do what was 
necessary and show by my work 
what was necessary to clear up the 
problem. 

In my opinion, that’s what Jesus 
did regarding demon possession. He 
did not sanction their belief, but 
went ahead and showed that it 
made no difference what caused the 
person’s illness, he had the power 
to relieve the person. 

If Jesus had tried to tell the af- 
flicted person or the crowd that 
demon possession did not cause the 
trouble, he would have started argu- 
ments, and he knew that. 

I know that every physical ill- 
ness has an _ underlying physical 
cause. Of course a person’s mental 
condition influences physical illness. 
I am sure that physical illnesses in 
Bible times were similar to those to- 
day and I mean no disrespect to my 
Lord and Savior, for he was and is 
all-wise. 

The Bible is the most practical 
and livable book in the world and 
we need to study it and compare the 
time that it was written with pres- 
ent conditions.—RoBERT B. WOLForD, 
Dallas, Tex. 


SCHERZER ARTICLES 
Editor, The CE-FR: 


During a functional worship de- 
partment meeting at Bethany 
Church, the question arose about 
what could be done differently this 
year for our Good Friday evening 
worship service. 

Knowing that the “Seven Words 
From the Cross” by Dr. Carl J. 
Scherzer were soon to appear in 
your magazine, I recommended that 
we use the members of the depart- 
ment in presenting these articles to 
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the congregation instead of a ser- 
mon. : 


Elder Joseph Floyd, chairman of 
the worship department, asked sev- 
eral from the Christian Youth Fel- 
lowship to participate. Dr. Scherzer’s 
secretary gave us advance copies of 
the articles so that our speakers 
could read them well. Our sanc- 
tuary choir prepared a very lovely 
anthem and Mr. Edward Norman 
Wilson prepared a beautiful solo for 
the evening’s program. 

The program was a well executed 
one. Our youth carried out the 
idea to perfection. The choir and 
the soloist rendered invaluable serv- 
ice to the setting. Our people were 
deeply moved by the whole service. 
We shall be forever grateful to Dr. 
Scherzer for his contribution to the 
service.—Victor S. Koontz, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 


LOCAL CHURCH CONCERN 
Editor, The CE-FR: 


Thanks for the article by A. Dale 
Fiers regarding the World Mission 
and the Parish Ministry (CH-FR, 
March 1, 1959). 


I am sure. that there have been 
several pioneers “in the field so far 
as ministerial education at the semi- 
nary level is concerned,” but so far 
as actual involvement of the local 
church pastor as a partner in the 
church’s global enterprise is con- 
cerned, much remains to be done. 
I have two suggestions: 


1. Let us seek to establish prac- 
tical means by which our local 
church pastors may know by ez- 
perience how the world mission of 
the church is carried on. 


2. Let us recognize that in a free 
church it is just as important that 
the lay membership of the local 
church be _ involved. Sometimes 
these lay leaders are the conven- 
tion-goers, committee-sitters, but 
usually many of them attend noth- 
ing outside the program of the local 
church. Because of the limitations 
of time many could not if they 
would. For thesé people who carry 
the burden of teaching and admin- 
istration in the church a strategy 
of involvement within the doors of 
the local church building must be 
devised.— RALPH EEUGENE BENNETT, 
Alexandria, Va. 


—— 


Letters ... 


FAMILY LIFE 
Editor, The CE-FR: 


After reading the article on 
“Christian Family Fellowship” (CE- 
FR, Feb. 8, 1959) by James E. Far- 
rell, we were greatly heartened by 
the thought that there are others 
who are very much interested in 
Christian Family activities. 

We are very happy to pass along 
some information concerning the 
family life program of the Lake- 
wood Christian Church of Lake- 
wood, Ohio. 

In this fine church, the official 
board has established a family life 
committee, consisting of 18 to 20 
couples as members, and headed by 
a couple as co-chairmen. The com- 
mittee has the same status as other 
committees and boards of the offi- 
cial board. The purpose of this fam- 
ily life committee is to strengthen 
and undergird the Christian family 
life of the members and friends of 
the church by: 


1. Upholding high standards of 
Christian family living. 

2. Promotion of Christian family 
literature, especially Hearthstone 
and Secret Place. 

3. Close cooperation with the re- 
ligious education committee and 
other relevant groups. 

4. Development of one or more 
family fellowship units or quest 
groups. 

5. Emphasis in the church school 
departments and classes on Chris- 
tian family life studies. 

6. Directing a Christian family life 
banquet with well-known speakers 
on family life problems. 

7. Planning and promoting of Na- 
tional Family Life Week in May. 


Such a committee must be very 
active throughout the entire church 
year. Lakewood Christian Church, 
realizing the importance of their 
work, has set aside the entire month 
of January as “Christian Family Life 
Month,” in which the great empha- 
sis of the family life program is 
promoted. 

The church membership whole- 
heartedly supports all the activities 
presented by the committee. With 
the fine guidance of the minister, 
Gerould R. Goldner, the family life 
program is highly successful——DoNN 
and LOUISE MOON, co-chairmen, fam- 
ily life committee, Lakewood, Ohio 
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Today's Churches Are Tailor Made 
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Drawings—Boardman Christian Church, Youngstown, Ohio 


During 1958 the Architectural Department of the Board of Church Extension assisted over 480 different 
churches across the Brotherhood in designing facilities to fit their programs. 


Just as the building is tailored, so must a financial program be conceived and designed. 


Last year Church Extension approved loans to Christian Churches totaling over $4,300,000. This, combined 
with a program of fund-raising, permitted our churches to fulfill dreams of long standing. 


You may have a hand in this planning and designing too, by participating in a Church Extension savings 
plan. 


YOUR INVESTMENT EARNS WHILE IT BUILDS 


4% Investment Certificates — 314% Passbook Accounts 


THE BOARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION OF DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


110 South Downey Avenue Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


Please send me further information on Church Extension’s Savings Programs. 


Name Address 











‘‘You Are What You Read’’ 


FOR YOUTH 


Christian Youth Chapbook. The 
Bethany Press. 163 selections. $0.40. 
(100 or more copies, $0.35 each.) 


As the title indicates, this very 
practical, compact and very well- 
edited book is a collection of the 
best hymns, spirituals and fun songs. 
There is a section of materials to be 
used by the youth in their worship 
services. 

Compiled by a group from our 
Youth Work Committee, this book 
will be of great value to the small 
youth groups which cannot afford 
two or three different hymnals; also 
an aid to the large groups that are 
seeking an all-in-one book. 

The hymns and songs are very 
well chosen. Its usability for Sun- 
day morning, evening, or summer 
conferences makes it a valuable as- 
set for the church.—Tom RouSSEAU 


ON THE MILLENNIUM 


Dispensationalism in America. By 
C. Norman Kraus. John Knox Press. 
156 pages. $3. 


This book is an able and well- 
documented sketch of the rise and 
development of the concept of Dis- 
pensationalism all the way from 
early Christianity down to the Plym- 
outh Brethren, the modern Bible 
Conferences, the Scofield Reference 
Bible, and the Systematic Theology 
of Lewis Sperry Chafer (1948). 

By Dispensationalism is meant 
that God during particular times 
vertically invades history to initiate 
his covenants with some part of the 
human race (Jew, Gentile, Chris- 
tian). The dispensations are not 
necessarily serial, but may overlap. 
They come to an end through man’s 
perennial disobedience and God’s 
judgment. 

Several points are stressed con- 
cerning Dispensationalism. 1. It is 
strongly Pre-millennarian; 2. It re- 
flects a form of Fundamentalist Cal- 
vinism; 3. It opposes divine imma- 
nence, higher criticism of the Bible, 
evolutionary ideas of progress, and 
the social gospel movement; 4. It 
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stresses the gulf between the Old 
and New Testaments. The Old is 
for the Jews, the New is for Chris- 
tianity; 5. It insists that Jesus lived 
and died under the Law, hence he 
was not the founder of the Church. 
The chief scriptures for the Church 
are the Epistles and sections of the 
Gospel of John; 6. It has little in- 
terest in the institutional Church 
and ecumenicity. The purpose of 
the Church is “parenthetical” in 
God’s plan. By “evangelism” the 
Church is to gather out of the 
churches and the world spiritual 
souls for the heavenly world; and 
7. It prophesies that history will 
end in ruin and judgment when 
Christ will come in the millennium 
to reign for a thousand years over 
the restored Davidic Jewish King- 
dom. 

The author, a Mennonite and a 
graduate of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, is commendably unable 
to accept Dispensationalism as rep- 
resentative of even historic ortho- 
doxy.—T. HASSELL BOWEN 


PERSONAL PRAYER 
A Private House of Prayer. By 
Leslie D. Weatherhead. Abingdon 
Press. 267 pages. $3. 


As learning Christians, the need 
for help in becoming mature in our 
prayer life is an_ ever-thrilling 
search and this book is a rare find. 

The author begins by saying, “Let 
us honestly ask ourselves what we 
would do with a half-hour if we 
decided to spend it in prayer. If 
we can satisfyingly answer the ques- 
tion nothing more needs to be said.” 

But many of us are like “...a 
delegate to a young people’s con- 
ference who said: ‘My greatest dif- 
ficulty is with my own devotional 
life. We get exhortations to pray, 
but no one ever tells us how to do 
it. The Anglicans are at an ad- 
vantage in having a prayer book, 
but we have nothing to help us, no 
books, no techniques, no _ instruc- 
tions.’”’ 

A Private House of Prayer is an 
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unusual 
tional 


arrangement of 
material and is a familiar 
blueprint for a lifetime of satisfy- 


inspira- 


ing personal devotions. This is a 
book to be used—not read. 

Dr. Weatherhead has been pastor 
of the famed City Temple, London, 
England, since 1936. His ministry 
to the war-stricken people of Lon- 
don during World War II won him 
world-wide acclaim as a pastor and 
psychologist of unusual ability.— 
JOSEPHINE SMITH FORTMILLER 


DEVOTIONAL 


The Slow of Heart. By Matthew 
M. Warren. Harper and Brothers. 
124 pages. $2. 


Thomas Cranmer’s familiar 
Thanksgiving Prayer after Commun- 
ion forms the basis around which 
the Headmaster of St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, New Hampshire, has woven 
this stimulating devotional book. 
The title, of course, is taken from 
Jesus’ statement to the companions 
on the Emmaus Road, recorded in 
Luke 24:25. 

Reminding us of man’s incurable 
need to “belong” to some group, he 
stresses the fact that “if we do not 
find those we ought to belong to 
we seem inevitably to find those we 
ought not to belong to.” His com- 
parison of the qualities sought in 
church attendance with those 
sought at a cocktail party, fellow- 
ship, inspiration, renewal, re-crea- 
tion, etc., cuts deep, even though 
what is sought in religion is only 
“palely reflected” in the cocktail 
party. 

Important as fellowship is in the 
Christian experience, Headmaster 
Warren insists that fellowship is a 
“sticky” word whose meaning 
“clings to the sentimental, back- 
slapping, overly hearty activity” of 
club and luncheon groups. Never- 
theless we must recover the true 
meaning of the word in Christian 
experience for we need to know and 
appreciate its “ancient and glorious 
history” and “strong character.”— 
PauL M. BoLMAN 
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God’s Wonder World* by Bernice Bryant. A 
book of children’s devotions, it tells in story form 
how God is everywhere. A brief prayer and 
appropriate Bible verse is included. Photographs. 
6-10 years. 10G183, $1.75 


Tell Me About God by Mary Alice Jones. In 
simple, story-like text the author explains the 
most perplexing questions in a way even the 
smallest child can understand. Illustrated by 
Pelagie Doane. 6-10 years. 10T151, $2.50 


Always There Is God by Robbie Trent. The 
continuing presence of God in the world he made 
and is making is the theme of this unusual book. 
Its beauty, simplicity, and meaning will appeal to 
all, regardless of age. Illustrated by Elinore 
Blaisdell. 10A129, $2.00 


A Book About God by Florence Mary Fitch. 
For children of all faiths, this book has the direct 
appeal and the simplicity of the Twenty-Third 
Psalm. Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. 6 and 
up. 10B194, $2.50 


God’s Book for Me by Hattie Bell Allen. An 
arrangement of Bible selections and verses to 
stimulate a child’s understanding that God’s 
Book is his very own. Pictures by Mariel Wil- 
hoite Turner. 6-9 years. 10G308, 75 cents 


God Gave Us Seasons by Carolyn Muller Wol- 
cott. Small children will learn, with Bobby, that 
God's laws are sure and dependable as he learns 
about the recurring seasons. Illustrated by Meg 
Wohlberg. 4-6 years. 10G493, $1.25 


God Planned It That Way by Carolyn Edna 
Muller. A child’s wonderings about God and his 
world, and his mother’s satisfying replies, are 
expressed in this book. Illustrated by Lloyd 
Dotterer. 4-6 years. 10G163, $1.25 


God Cares for Me by Carolyn Muller Wolcott. 

A mother tells her child about the many ways 

God cares for him—his place in God’s plan. 

Pictures by Lloyd Dotterer. 4-6 years. 10G425, 
1.25 


God Is Good by Mary Alice Jones in collabora- 
tion with Kate Smallwood. The authors have 
prepared this little book especially to help parents 
bring little children to know God. Illustrated by 
Elizabeth Webbe. 3-5 years. 10G419, 15 cents 


A Child’s Thought of God by Hellen Drum- 
mond Asher. Here, through the simple words 
of a small child as he expresses his thoughts about 
God, is an appealing interpretation of parts of 
the meaningful 104th Psalm. Illustrated by 
Dorothy Grider. 2-5 years. 10C576, 75 cents 


God Loves You by Catherine Marshall. Our 
Family's Favorite Stories and Prayers. Warm 
simple talks with God and humorous stories Dr. 
Marshall used to illustrate some of his famous 
children’s sermons. Pictures by Nora S. Unwin. 
4-9 years. 10G160, $2.25 


God Plans for Happy Families by Elizabeth B. 
Jones. Devotional thoughts for children on such 
subjects as sharing work, home, mothers, helping 
one another, etc. Photographs. 4-7 years. 
10G416, $1.95 


Our Church for the Worship of God by Ethel 
L. Smither. Through these simple verses the 
child relives his own worship experiences. Pic- 
tures by Kay Draper. 3-6 years. 100229, $1.00 


*This is a CHRISTIAN BOARD 
+ ~mg OF PUBLICATION 
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Let’s Talk It Over 


LET’S TALK 


IT OVER 





QUESTION: How can we 
sell adults on the fact that 
church school is for them when 
the workers’ conference usually 
deals only with problems of 
teaching young people and 
children? 


ANSWER: The study of the 
Bible and its application to life 
is certainly for all ages. Most 
schools, I think, try to appeal 
to all groups. 

There was a time when we 
all “whooped it up” for the 
large adult class. In one church 
that I served more than 35 
years ago I taught an adult 
class each Sunday that had 
more adults present than the 
total attendance at the worship 
service of the church. 


I don’t think that was be- 
cause I was a better teacher 
than preacher. It was the 
direct result of a prevailing 
custom in those days for every 
church to try and have the 
largest adult class in the city, 
or county, or nation. 


Despite the fact that both my 
teaching and my preaching left 
much to be desired, I would 
much rather have had all those 
adults at the worship service 
and I think I could have done 
them more good there. 


In those days no one was ever 
called on and invited to come 
to church. They were invited 
to help the Busy Bee Class have 


999 present next Sunday. Those 
who responded to such invita- 
tions thought that when they 
had buzzed with Bees they had 
no obligation to attend the 
Lord’s Supper. 

Your question has to do with 
the training for teachers of 
adults. Many times when I 
have attended adult classes I, 
too, have wished that there was 
more training for the teachers 
—including the class I taught. 
It may be that the workers’ 
conference does spend more 
time dealing with the problems 
of teaching young people and 
children and it is also quite 
likely that the teachers in those 
departments will take teaching 
suggestions more readily than 
those who teach adult classes. 

The psychology of teaching 
is much the same no matter 
what age the instructor is 
teaching. Teachers of adults 
could think of the class as a 
group of grown-up children 
Too often they act like that. 
Furthermore, the teacher of 
children will get farther if the 
children are not talked down to 
but are thought of as grown-up 
individuals. 

Now let me say that during 
the last quarter of a century 
there has certainly been a new 
interest in methods of adult 
education. There is no need for 
any teacher of adults to go 
through the year without some 
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helps in his work. In the larger 
centers there will be training 
courses offered by the councils 
of churches and no doubt not 
far away there will be some 
refresher course offered for 
teachers of adults. 

The only way I know to sell 
adults on the fact that the 
church’ school is for them is to 
make the classes so interesting 
that they cannot stay away. 
Only the foolish would say that 
they have no need for further 
Christian education. It is well 
also to remember that the 
worship service of the church 
should be a part of the total 
program of Christian education. 





“You never once made a 

church service on time, so 

you can just wait out there 

a couple of thousand 
years!” 














